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student  musicians 
across  the  country 


Throughout  the  country,  youthful  players, 
their  teachers  too,  benefit  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  inspiration  of  Rafael  Mendez 
and  his  school  clinics.  This  unusual  artist 
enriches  the  talents  and  lives  of  these 
aspiring  young  musicians,  and  helps  them 
to  appreciate  the  standards  of  quality  in 
performance  .  .  .  and  in  instruments. 
Quality  is  an  essential  in  every  instrument 
bearing  the  OLDS  name — to  be 
reflected  in  the  performances  of  a  virtuoso 
like  Rafael  Mendez,  as  well  as  the  proud 
student  owners  of  OLDS. 
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They  Are  Making 

America  Musical 


Beginners  easfly  develop 
correct  embouchure  for 
playing  the  clarinet  be¬ 
cause  the  Trayner-Clar- 
nette’s  mouthpiece  is  a 
ttandard  Bh  clarinet 
mouthpiece.  This  C  mel¬ 
ody  instrument  is  easy  to 
blow  .  .  .  easy  to  learn 
. . .  easy  to  play.  Has  full- 
size  clarinet  tone. 

NEW  FINCERINCI 
.  .  .  iuat  like  the  up¬ 
per  reguter  of  a  clar¬ 
inet— or  any  popular 
pre-band  instrument. 
Educators  acclaim 
the  Trayner  •  Clar- 
nette’s  musical  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  record¬ 
er-type  pre-band  in¬ 
struments.  Use  it  to 
develop  your  dari- 
iiet  section. 


R,  L  Meyers  of  Dallas,  Texas 


Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 


R.  1.  Meyers,  pictured  above,  is  director  of  instrumental  music  in  the  Thos.  J.  Rusk  Junior  High 
School  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Meyers  holds  the  B.  Mus.  degree  from  Hordin-Simmons  University, 
Abilene,  Texas,  ond  was  trombonist  and  arranger  with  the  world  famous  Cowboy  Bond  while  o 
student  there.  He  begop  his  teaching  career  in  Jol,  New  Mexico,  prior  to  World  War  II,  where 
he  organized  and  taught  their  first  school  bond.  After  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  he  found 
employment  in  the  motion  picture  industry  in  Hollywood,  Calif.  Leaving  California  to  occopt  o 
job  os  orronger  for  o  donee  bond,  he  covered  many  miles  and  hod  many  wonderful  oxperieiKes, 
but  the  urge  to  return  to  teaching  would  not  be  denied.  The  first  step  was  o  pilgrimage  to  the 
"Mecca  of  Bondmen,"  the  VonderCook  School  of  Music  in  Chicago,  for  o  refresher  course.  Mr. 
Meyers  hos  since  earned  the  Master  of  Music  degree  in  Composition  at  the  University  of  Tulio 
(Oklahoma).  He  is  o  pupil  of  Dr.  Bela  Rozzo. 

Mr.  Meyers  is  o  lifetime  member  of  Phi  Mu  Alpho-Sinfonio  and  is  o  member  of  the  American 
School  Bond  Directors  Association.  He  represented  the  Dollos  Music  Educators  at  the  MENC  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philodelphio  in  1952.  His  Thos.  J.  Rusk  Junior  High  Concert  Bond  it  composed  of  un¬ 
usually  fine  young  school  musicians. 

Meyers  is  extremely  proud  of  hit  ton  Bob  who  is  on  outstanding  cornetist  at  Southern  Methodist 
University.  Many  people  take  them  for  brothers  rather  than  father  and  son.  The  SM  Staff  tokes 
great  pride  in  presenting  Mr.  R.  L.  Meyers,  o  man  who  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  Junior 
High  School  Students  through  music,  os  o  man  who  is  truly  helping  to  "Moke  America  Musical. 


TRAYNIR  .  ClAR- 
NETTi  —  complete 
with  professional- 
type  Bb  clarinet 
mouthpiece  —  cop  — 
ligature — cose — Joe 
Skornlcko's  "Talent 
Scout"  —  fingerlin 
chart  and  10  C  meh 
ody  songs.  *  ^  H 

list  ^  1  51 


*  SoinS  Schools  purchase  4  to  6  doz¬ 
en  at  o  time— and  loon  them  to  students 
for  o  full  semester's  use. 

•  Studio  Oporatorsi  This  trainer 
enables  you  to  offer  rental  plan  at  low 
cost  to  develop  clarinet  soles  without  big 
investment  of  full-size  dorinets. 

e  Try  it  srt  yeer  favorite  shop  or  write  for 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Excivsive  Distriboters 

I  So.  Wabash  Chicago  S,  III. 
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AS  FOR  OYER  A  HUNDRE 
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SCOTS  GUARDS  REGIMENTAL  BAND 


For  over  one  hundred  years 

Besson  brass  instruments  have  been  acclaimed 

by  the  world’s  foremost  artists 

as  the  ultimate  in  quality  and  performance. 

Ask  your  favorite  dealer  to  tell  you 
the  Besson  story  today! 


C.  BRUNO  &  SON,  INC.  >, 

460  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  •  1100  BROADWAY,  SAN  ANTONIO  6,  TEXAS 
Canadian  Distributors:  BOOSEY  &  HAWKES  (Canada)  LTD.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Added  to  the  previous  assortment 
of  simulated  wrought  iron  "Y-rettcs” 
which  included  Piano  Keyboard,  Vio¬ 
lin,  Saxophone,  Trumpet,  Qarinet  are 
the  Piano  Accordion,  Guitar  and  the 
Piano  Keyboard  with  Gindelabrum. 
All  of  the  black  plastic  "Y-rettes” 
retail  for  only  $1.00. 

Five  special  style  "Y-rettes"  are  now 
available  through  T  &  D  in  a  gold  fin¬ 
ish,  retailing  for  $2.30.  These  are  the 
Piano  Keyboard,  Musical  Staff  & 
Notes;  Violin,  Staff  &  Notes;  Saxo¬ 
phone,  Staff  &  Notes;  Trumpet,  Staff  & 
Notes;  and  Clarinet,  Staff  &  Notes. 
You  may  see  these  clever  new  "Y- 

H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc.  have  put  a  rcttes”  at  your  local  music  dealer, 
handle  on  their  newest  flute  case.  All 
right,  nothing  startling  about  that — 
except  it’s  a  reminder  that  no  one  has 
done  it  before.  A  glance  at  the  new 
case  raises  the  question:  why  not? 

The  typical  flute  case  is  small  enough 
to  look  like  no  burden  at  all,  but  it’s 
still  a  fair  handful  without  a  handle, 
especially  for  the  student  bearing  music 
and  a  small  library  of  school  books  as 
well. 

The  new  Bundy  case  carries  neatly 
in  the  fingers,  slings  conveniently  over 
the  handlebars  of  a  bicycle.  And  it’s 
the  least  somber  flute  case  you  have 
ever  seen,  styled  in  a  light  tweed  cover¬ 
ing  and  leather  binding  to  match  the 
remaining  cases  for  the  Bundy  line  of 
school  instruments. 

It  should  do  its  part  towards  making 
the  Bundy  an  evem  more  popular  flute 
among  student  musicians.  And  we 
wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  its 
influence  on  the  cases  produced  by 

other  flute  manufacturers  as  well.  Youthful  in  design,  this  new  choir 

robe  for  children  and  juniors  embodies 
many  features  of  the  adult  style  robes. 
It  is  available  in  a  wide  range  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  colors  that  children  like. 
Full  true  pleats,  finely  machined  flut¬ 
ing  and  constructed  with  the  Life-Time 
Yoke,  the  Junior  Symphony  will  go 
far  toward  keeping  interest  high  in 
your  junior  choir  program. 

Upon  request.  Collegiate  Cap  and 
Gown  Company  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  complete  style  catalog  including  act¬ 
ual  material  samples.  When  writing  to 
the  manufacturer  at  Champaign,  Illi¬ 
nois,  be  sure  to  mention  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Picture  Chord  Chart" 

Makes  Chords  Simple 


Selmer  Introduces  First 

Handled  Flute  Case 


Called  "Picture  Chord  Chart,"  a 
new,  marvelously  simple  system  fof 
playing  any  keyboard  musical  instru'* 
ment,  is  announced  by  Seger-Systems, 
Box  334,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  which 
is  actually  fabulous  in  its  simplicity, 
and  the  short  cut  to  correct  playing  it 
makes  possible. 

'This  extraordinary  system  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  folding  chart,  12"  x  13" 
when  spread  out,  and  contains  in  pic¬ 
ture  form  72  keyboard  sections. 
section  includes  10  white  keys  and  7 
black  keys.  Every  section  starts  witii 
"C.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
position  along  the  keyboard  is  imma¬ 
terial. 

Super-imposed  on  each  keyboard 
section  are  numerals,  indicating  the 
fingers  to  be  used  in  striking  a  par¬ 
ticular  chord. 

The  chart  begins  with  the  Key  of 
"C"  and  shows  in  picture  form,  major, 
minor,  seventh,  minor  seventfi,  aug¬ 
mented  seventh  and  diminished 
seventh  chords.  Then  come  all  other 
keys,  with  the  same  picture  treatment 

In  use,  the  player  simply  strikes  the 
chords  as  pictured,  with  the  left  hand, 
using  the  fingers  as  indicated,  while 
the  melody  line  is  played  with  the 
right  hand.  All  popular  music  now  has 
melody  line  with  chord  symbols. 

After  chords  and  a  melody  hate 


Collegiate  Cap  &  Gown's 
THE  JUNIOR  SYMPHONY 


Targ  &  Dinner  Has 

NEW  STYLE  "Y-RETTES' 


Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  "The  Whole¬ 
sale  Music  Center"  Chicago,  Illinois 
has  added  several  new  numbers  to  the 
Musical  "Y-rettes”  (pronounced  wire- 
ettes)  which  they  distribute.  These 
modern  wall  creations  are  made  of 
flexible  black  plastic,  made  to  look  like 
wrought  iron.  Each  number  is  stapled 
to  a  two-color  descriptive  folding  card. 
The  card  consists  of  "Staff  Note"  sec¬ 
tion,  plus  an  instrument. 
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"ERIE  CANAL"  is  just  one  of  many  new  Presser  publications  for 
bond  and  instrument  to  please  band  directors  and  students. 

Also  new  ore  four  C.  Paul  Herfurth  arrangements  of 
Sousa.  For  Class  B  marching  bands:  "LIBERTY  BELL,"  "EL 
CAPITAN,"  "MANHATTAN  BEACH"  and  "KING  COT¬ 
TON." 

Lorrain  WaHers'  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA  FOLIO  features  14  short 
classics  by  Haydn,  Weber,  Johann  Strauss,  Schubert,  Bach  and 
others.  Also  included  are  two  Watters  originals  and  medleys  of 
American  folk  songs.  In  all,  an  ideal  collection  for  Junior  High 
School  and  less  experienced  High  School  orchestras.  Cross-cued 
for  varied  instrumentation,  the  collection  may  also  be  used  for 
string  orchestra.  The  strings  are  in  first  position  with  the  exception 
of  Advanced  Violin  and  1st  Violin  B  parts. 

Write  to  us  here  at  Bryn  Mowr  for  information  and  con¬ 
ductor's  score  of  the  bond  numbers  that  interest  you. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY 

Bryn  .Hawr,  Pennsylvania 


been  played  several  times,  the  pla/cr 
will  be  surprised  at  how  easily  the  tone 
sequences  are  memorized.  The  pictur-  ' 
ing  of  the  chord  makes  memorizing 
easier. 

"Picture  Chord  Chart”  is  ideal  for 
song  writers,  vocalists  and  provides  ex¬ 
cellent  accompaniment  for  singing. 

Practicing  a  song  becomes  simple. 
The  singer  or  anyone — even  a  person 
who  has  never  sat  down  to  a  piano — 
can  strike  the  correct  chords  by  using 
"Picture  Chord  Chart.” 

"Picture  Chord  Chart”  has  many 
other  invaluable  uses.  Perfect  for  har¬ 
mony  students,  it  soon  teaches  them 
the  chords  by  picture  method,  enabling  • 
them  to  study,  even  while  riding  to  I 
and  from  work. 

When  writing  to  Seger-Systems,  Box 
534,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois  for  more  in¬ 
formation,  be  sure  to  mention  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Retail  Price  is  just 
$1.00  postpaid. 


Bach  Introduces  New  Brass 
Instrument  Booklet 
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Band  Directors  and  brass  players 
will  be  delighted  to  know  that  Vincent 
Bach,  one  of  Americas  greatest  au¬ 
thorities  on  brass  instrument  problems 
has  just  published  a  new  booklet, 
"What  Every  Director  and  Instru¬ 
mentalist  Should  Know  About  Brass 
Instruments  and  Mouthpieces.” 

This  20  page  booklet  covers  such 
subjects  as  ''Problems  in  the  Intona¬ 
tion  of  Brass  Instruments,”  "Which 
Bore  of  Trumpet  to  Select,”  "The 
Difference  Between  Trumpet  and  Cor¬ 
net,”  "Which  Trombone  Bore,”  anJ 
many  more  important  brass  problems. 

Directors  and  students  may  get  > 
copy  of  this  important  educational 
boioklet  by  writing  direct  to  Mr.  Bach 
at  Vincent  Bach  Corporation,  50  South 
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A  helping  hand  for  band! 


CITIES  SERVICE  BAND  OF  AMERICA 

Conducted  by  Paul  Lavalle 

(EPC/LPM-1133  $3.98) 


To  help  your  band  . . .  RCA  Victor  presents  this 
brand  new  album  recorded  by  conductor  Paul 
Lavalle,  widely  noted  for  his  active  interest  in 
high  school  and  college  band  development. 


Instrumental  students  will  hear  their  parts 
interpreted  by  master  musicians;  your  entire  band 
will  hear  ensemble  playing  of  the  most  exem¬ 
plary  fashion. 


The  diverse  repertoire  was  selected  by  Maestro 
Lavalle,  following  recommendations  of  leading 
school  band  directors  from  coast  to  coast.  Selec¬ 
tions  range  from  easy  to  difficult,  and  are  equally 
divided  among  Classes  A,  B,  and  C  material. 


R*p*rtoir*  on  33*^  rpm  LPM-1133  ($3.98)  includes:  Folk  Song  Suite 
(Vaughan  Williams),  When  the  Saints  Come  Marching  In  (Lavalle), 
Bugle  Calls  a-Plenty,  Summer  Day  Suite  (Prokofleff).  The  Universal 
Judgment  (deNardis),  March  8i  Procession  of  Bacchus  from  “Sylvia" 
(Delibes),  Western  One  Step  (Bennett),  Trumpet  &  Drum  (Lang), 
La  Gazza  Ladra  Overture  (Rossini),  The  Big  Brass  Band  (Lavalle), 
and  Under  the  Double  Eagle  (Warner).  All  repertoire  except  lost 
two  •eleclient  U  included  in  45  rpm  album,  EPC-1133  ($3.98). 


More  Memorable  Band  Music 

In  RCA  Victor  Paul  Lavalle  Albums 

“America's  Favorite  Marches"  EPB-3022 — LPM-3022 

$2.98 

“Concert  in  the  Park"  EPB-3026— LPM-3026  $2.98 

"Sousa  Marches"  EP8-3014— LPM-3014  $2.98 

"Sunday  Band  Concert"  EPB-3120— LPM-3120  $2.98 
"Lavalle  at  Work"  EPC-1026— LPM-1026  $3.98 

or*  n4>i*ct  to  ckeng*  and  inchda  fadaral  tan.  local  tax*i  axtru. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 


>ctober,  19® 


October,  1933 
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Organ  builders  manual  by 
Robert  L.  Eby.  The  first  publication  of 
its  kind  ever  to  be  released.  Describes 
all  phases  of  building  your  own  elec¬ 
tronic  organ,  including  console  design, 


Nam«. 


Address. 


PREI 

October, 


UFAYETTE  UPRIGHT  tl-b  IASS.  Perfect 
in  intonation  thru  entire  register.  Easy 
to  carry  and  play,  thanks  to  perfect 
balance.  WA”  bell;  weighs  14'/^  lbs. 
Cold  lacquered.  PX2260 . $325.00 


LAFAYETTE  lELL-FRONT  t-b  lARITONE. 
Remarkable  tonal  power  and  mellow¬ 
ness.  11'  bell.  Smooth-action,  hand- 
ground  nickel  silver  valves.  Gold  lac¬ 
quered.  PX2248 . Each  $175.00 


LAFAYETTE  UPRIGHT  E-b  ALTO.  Compact, 
well  balanced,  accurately  tuned.  Rich, 
true,  full  tonal  qualities.  VA"  bell. 
Gold  lacquered.  Nickel  silver  valves. 
PX2236 . Each  $100.00 


TALENT  TEST  RENTAL  PLAN; 


Without  obligation,  send  details  of  Gretsch  Talent  Test  Rental  Plan  and  facts  on  how 
I  can  get  the  most  for  my  school  with  Lafayette  Band  Instruments. 


City . Xone . state . 

My  Dealer's  Name . . . . . . 

THE  FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO. 

FINE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  1883  •  60  8R0ADWAY,  BROOKLYN  11,  N.  Y 


rirstf  Mrntion  THE  ^.HOCiL  Ml'SlCi.lS  vhen  ^nsn-rrinti  aJvrrtitrm/ntt  in  tktr  mst:arine 


tone  generators,  manuals,  pedals,  am-  r 
plifiiation  and  accc*ssories.  The  manual  I 
also  includes  a  parts-price  catalog  on  l 
the  Artisan  line  for  amateur  organ  r 
builders.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  [ 
sending  Si. 00  to  electric:  orc.aN  ^ 
ARTS,  -4878  Eagle  Rock  Blvd.,  Log  ^ 
Angeles  41,  California.  ^ 

When  writing,  it  would  be  greatly  j 
appreciated  if  you  would  say  you  saw  L 
it  in  THE  SCHCXJL  MUSICIAN.  I 


'Mr.  Bandmaster"  March 
Makes  Immediate  Hit 


October,  1955 


LAFAYETTE  8-b  CORNET.  Compact,  easy 
blowing.  Hand-ground,  perfectly  fit¬ 
ting  nickel  silver  valves.  Short  piston 
travel  gives  fast  action.  Modernistic 
bracing  and  finger  hook.  Gold  lac¬ 
quered.  PX2220 . Each  $72.00 

(case  $15.00  extra) 


The  new  march  "Mr.  Bandmaster” 
by  Wm.  C.  Steere  and  published  by 
H.  T.  FitzSimons  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
became  an  immediate  hit  as  soon  as  it 
was  heard  at  several  Summer  music 
clinics  across  the  country.  Mr.  Steere 
has  utilized  a  full  and  clever  scoring 
technique  which  makes  a  small  band 
sound  large.  Simple  but  effective  trum¬ 
peting  effects  in  the  sexond  strain 
makes  the  march  dramatic  and  show¬ 
like.  A  clever  syncopatcxl  rhythmic  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  melodic  line  of  the  trio 
makes  it  collegiate.  This  march  can  be 
equally  well  performed  by  class  D  and 
C  bands  as  well  as  B  and  A. 

For  further  information,  ask  youf 
local  music  dealer  or  write  direct  to 
H.  T.  FitzSimons  Company,  61 5  North 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  A  mention 
of  THE  Sf,HtK)L  MUSICIAN  would  bc 
appreciated. 


GOOD  BRRSS  FOR  TIGHT  BUDGETS 


Macquesten  Parkway,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York,  or  by  visiting  your  nearest 
Bach  dealer.  Be  sure  to  mention  the 


LAFAYETTE 


school  musician 


Organs  Now  Join  Do  It 

Yourself"  Program 


Lafayette  provides  you  with  a  complete  line  of  good  brass  crafted  to  the  time- 
honored  French  standards  of  fine  tone  and  design,  yet  priced  within  your 
budget.  All  Lafayettes  are  made  in  the  famous  factories  of  Couesnon  &  Cie., 
Paris,  and  carry  a  written  Gretsch  Guarantee.  For  brilliant  tone,  smooth  action 
and  beautiful  appearance,  they  are  unequalled  in  the  economy  price  range.  All 
prices  include  tax. 


UFAYETTE  B-b  TRUMRET.  Graceful  lines 
and  tonal  quality  usually  found  only 
at  a  higher  price.  Modernistic  braces 
and  finger  hook;  fast  action,  short- 
travel  large  calibre  nickel  silver  valves. 

Gold  lacquered.  PX222S . $72.00 

(case  $15.00  extra) 


UFAYETTE  B-b  TROMBONE.  Excellent 
lone  and  playing  qualities.  Medium 
bore,  all-purpose  instrument.  Fine  in¬ 
tonation  in  all  positions.  Nickel-silver 
slide  stockings,  hand-ground  for  fast, 
smooth  action;  7'  bell.  Gold  lac¬ 
quered.  PX2230 . Each  $79.00 

(case  $27.00  extra) 


lloKon  Model  608 
Super-follegiale 
Trumpet 

New  TOP-ACTION  Valves 


dmastcf’ 


ch  can  be 
iss  D  and 


direct  to 
515  North 
^  mention 
would  be 


;tob«r,  leM 


Test  the  Valve  Clearance 

Depress  Valve  about  two-thirds  down.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  valve  securely  between  two  fingers, 
test  for  side-to-side  movement.  If  there  is  o 
definite  ploy  or  shake  in  the  valve  fit,  the 
ploy  of  the  instrument  is  impaired.  On  a 
Holton  Valve  there  is  no  perceptible  move¬ 
ment,  because  of  Holton's  super-close-toler¬ 
ance  honing,  yet  the  valve  moves  smoothly 
and  swiftly  up  and  down  —  o  marvel  of 
precision  engineering.  This  means  air-tight 
fit  in  Holton  Top-Action  Valves  that  permits 
greater  ease  of  blowing,  solid  response. 


TOP-ACTION  VALVES,  usually  found  only 
on  expensive  custom-built  artist  instruments, 
ore  standard  on  both  Holton  COLLEGIATE 
and  SUPER-COLLEGIATE  Trumpets  and  Cor¬ 
nets  ...  on  important  Extra-Value  feature. 

Holton  TOP-ACTION  VALVES  give  you 
"feather-light"  touch,  swifter,  easier,  effort¬ 
less  key  action.  Their  close-toleroncr  fit 
(down  to  .0007")  means  perfect  alignment, 
truer  tone  for  years  of  better  music. 

Check  Holton  TOP-ACTION  advantages  ot^ 
your  dealer — then  test-ploy  o  Holton  Super- 
Collegiote  for  the  finest  tone,  easiest  play¬ 
ing  you’ve  ever  experienced. 


larger  ■'  bore  and  bell.  Sparkling 

beauty  in  solid  nickel  silver  bell,  valve  caps,  fer- 

rules  and  other 'trim.  Only  $137.50  in  new-style 
*/ 

case.  Standard  Collegiate  Models  as  low  as  $122.50. 

Fiai^HOLTON 

COUWIATE  iP  ^  \ 


PREFEIRED  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OYER  HALF  A  CENTURY 


326  N.  Church  Struct 
EUtHORN,  WISCONSIN 


ON 


Check-Point  No.  2 — 


HOLTON  TOP-ACTION  VALVES 

Honed  to  Super-Close  Tolerances 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  ExclusivelT  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


North  Central  Division 
CBDNA  Officers  Announced 

Being  the  most  populous  of  the  six 
CBDNA  divisions  as  to  Active  Mem¬ 
bership  we  wish  to  congratulate  Leon¬ 
ard  V.  Falcone,  Director  of  Bands, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan  for  his  fine  job  in 
getting  the  North  Central  Division  of 
which  he  is  Chairman  so  thoroughly 
organized.  The  complete  list  of  officers 
follows: 

DIVISION  CHAIRMAN;  Leonard  V. 
Falcone,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

SECRETARY  TREASURER:  Uonard 
V.  Meretta,  Western  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
REPRESENTATIVE  for  Original 
Band  Composition  Committee:  Wes¬ 
ley  Sheppard,  Music  Department, 
Evansville  College,  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana 

STATE  CHAIRMAN: 

ILLINOIS:  John  P.  Paynter,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois 

INDIANA:  Joseph  A.  Gremelspacher, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

IOWA:  Frederick  C.  Ebbs,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
MICHIGAN;  Nicholas  L.  Sabia,  Fer¬ 
ris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan 


MINNESOTA:  Gale  Sperry,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

NEBRASKA:  Robert  L.  Marshall,  Ne¬ 
braska  Wesleyan  University,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  John  E.  Howard, 
U.  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. 

OHIO:  Jack  O.  Evans,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio 
SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Ray  T.  DeVil- 
biss.  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 

WISCONSIN:  Fred  P.  Schroeder, 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Also  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
North  Central  CBDNA  Division  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  March  3-4,  1956  at  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Several  clinics  are  being  arranged 
and  the  Conference  will  end  with  the 
Annual  Winter  Concert  of  the  M.S.U. 
Concert  Band  in  the  University  Audi¬ 
torium,  Sunday,  March  4th  at  4:00 
P.M.  with  several  members  of  the 
CBDNA  as  Guest  Conductors. 

Thanks  for  Those  Who  Help 

This  past  summer  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  publisher  of  the  school 
MUSICIAN  an  appeal  was  made  to  all 


active  CBDNA  members  to  send  in  } 
PICTURES  and  PROGRAMS.  Your 
BAND  STAND  Editor  has  been  re¬ 
cipient  of  some  dozen  or  more  com-  ^ 
munications  indicating  that  such  in¬ 
formation  has  been  sent  for  use  in 
these  pages  in  future  issues.  Thanks  to 
all  who  did  heed  our  call.  But  we  still  ^ 
need  more  if  each  Division  is  to  have  ' 
ec]ual  representations.  If  you  are  one 
who  has  put  off  doing  same,  why  not  j 
call  the  photographer  today  and  make  ‘ 
a  date  to  take  that  CONCERT  BAND 
picture  before  Christmas  with  nota¬ 
tion:  1  glossy  print  to:  BAND  . 
STAND  page,  the  school  musician  ' 
magazine,  4  East  Clinton  St.,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

Percussion  Ensembles 
to  the  Fore! 

We  can't  resist  calling  the  attention 
of  all  CBDNA  members  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  leadership  which  Paul  Price  of  j 
the  School  of  Music  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign,  Illi-  ' 
nois,  is  exerting  upon  the  enrichment  i 
of  band  programs.  Last  March  3rd  the  ' 
following  program  was  presented: 

Introduction  and  Samba  (1954)  . . .  [ 
Warren  Smith  .  .  ,  First  performance  j 
...  (6  players  on  cymbal,  gong,  cow-  [ 
bell,  bongo  drums,  3  tom-toms,  claves, 
(Turn  to  page  14) 


PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  Fort  Hoyt  Kansas  Stat*  Collag*  Concert  Bond,  H.  G.  Palmer,  Director.  We  salute  our  Southwest  Division  and  the 
State  of  Kansas  with  this  picture  of  the  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Callege  Concert  Band  af  approximately  90  members  which  makes  twa  taurs  ever 
the  stale  each  year  playing  three  or  four  concerts  each  day,  as  well  as  a  regular  series  of  campus  concerts  in  Fort  Hoys.  H.  G.  Palmer,  Director 
of  Bonds  at  Fort  Hays  Slate  College  is  President  of  the  Kansas  Music  Educators  Association,  Director  of  the  High  Plains  Music  Camp,  and  author 
of  "Instrumental  Music  in  Kansas  Public  Schools"  (pub.  Stale  of  Kansas),  and  "Teaching  Techniques  of  the  Woodwinds"  (pub.  Belwin).  Signifi¬ 
cant  also  is  the  Fort  Hays  balanced  Clarinet  Choir  of  6  Bb  soprano  clarinets,  3  alto  darinets,  3  bass  clarinets  and  3  contra-bass  clarinets 

which  has  a  repertoire  of  some  40  compositions. 
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o 


presents... 

"BAND  CONCERT 


I  Q)n( 


in< 


nuncru’sn  ' 

^inphonictBaiiH^ 
OfTho  Ai/ 


Dr.  William  D.  Revelli 

Guest  conductor 


SELECTIONS . . . 


RECORDED  IN  STUNNING  HIGH  FIDELITY’ 


Nobles  Of  The  Mystic  Shrine  (Sousa) 
Procession  Of  Nobles  (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
Beguine  For  Band 
El  Relicario 

Beatrice  And  Benedict  Overture  (Berlioz) 

Block  M  March 

His  Honor 

Tamboo 

Relax 

Kiddie  Ballet 

A  Step  Ahead  (DL  8157  •  ED  2257-9) 


A  superb  blending  of  instruments  and  sec¬ 
tions  has  created  a  mighty  new  symphonic 
“voice.”  Captured  in  high  fidelity  on  this 
new  Decca  recording,  The  American  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band  Of  The  Air,  conducted  by  Dr. 
William  D.  Revelli,  Director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Symphonic  Band,  has  set 
a  new  peak  in  concert  band  music. 

The  best  woodwind,  brass  and  percus¬ 


sion  players  in  the  nation  were  gathered  in 
New  York  for  this  recording.  They  came 
from  the  stafiF  of  ABC,  the  Symphony  Of 
The  Air,  Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  many 
other  great  musical  organizations. 

The  exciting  music  of  Band  Concert  will 
surpass  your  expectations,  for  this  superb 
Decca  album  perfectly  combines  technical 
and  musical  perfection. 


October.  19SS 


a  Ne\A/  yiforld  or  Sound. 

‘"You  Can  Hear  The  Difference!" 

Plftst  Mfntion  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICUS  tektn  ansKfrini  aivettiiemtntt  ia  this  magaiii 


the  great  recording 
you’ve  heard  so  much  about 

by 

THE  AMERICAN 
SYMPHONIC  BAND 
OF  THE  AIR 


The  Band  Stand  i 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
conga  drum,  snare  drum,  and  tim¬ 
bales). 

Chamber  Piece  (Tanglewood  1954) 

.  .  .  Michael  Colgrass  .  .  .  First  per¬ 
formance  ...  (5  playx-rs  on  4  small 
tom-toms,  small  tambourine;  3  high 
tom-toms,  suspended  cymbal;  3  me¬ 
dium  tom-toms,  xylophone,  triangle; 

3  low  tom-toms,  finger  cymbals,  tam¬ 
bourine,  2  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
tam-tam. 

The  Song  of  Queztecoatl  (1941) 

.  .  .  Lou  Harrison  ...  (4  players  on 
5  bells,  5  woodblocks,  5  temple  blocks, 
sistra,  maracas;  5  cowbells,  5  brake- 
drums,  wooden  rattle,  snare  drum, 
gourd-scraper,  windglass,  triangle, 
gong,  tam-tam,  5  tom-toms,  contra-bass 
drum.) 

Quartet  (1955)  .  .  .  Albert  Payson 
.  .  .  First  performance  ...  (4  players 
on  4  kettle  drums,  tam-tam,  3  low 
tom-toms,  suspended  cymbal,  timbales, 
tom-tom,  vibraphone,  2  snare  drums, 
chimes.) 

Trio  ( 1955)  .  .  .  Thomas  Siwe  .  .  . 
First  performance  ...  1.  Allegro  agi¬ 
tate  ...  2.  Moderato  ...  3.  Presto  .  .  . 
(3  players  on  4  high  tom-toms,  small 
suspended  cymbal,  5  medium  tom¬ 
toms,  medium  suspended  cymbal,  snare 
drum,  tam-tam,  cowbc-ll,  maracas,  4 
low  tom-toms,  large  suspended  cym¬ 
bal). 

Chambe-r  Music  for  Harp,  Celesta, 
F.nglish  Horn  and  Percussion  (1953) 

.  .  .  Fred  Noak  ...  (8  players,  the 
percussion  being  tam-tam,  cymbal,  ket¬ 
tle  drums,  marimba,  vibraphone,  tem¬ 
ple  blocks,  cymbal). 

FOUR  Holidays  for  Three  Percus¬ 
sionists  (1952)  .  .  .  Harry  Bartlett  .  .  . 
1.  New  Year’s  F.ve  ...  2.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  ...  3.  Fourth  of  July 
...  4.  Cuban  Christmas  ...  (3  players 
on  timpani,  triangle,  woodblock,  sleigh 
bells,  claves,  assorted  noise-makers, 
double  drums,  woodblcxk,  timbales, 
ratchet,  2  cowbc-lls,  cymbals,  bells, 
whistle,  vibraphone,  xylophone,  sus- 
pt-ndc-d  cymbal.) 

Why  not  feature  a  percussion  choir 
number  on  your  next  Concert  Band 
program  To  kc-c-p  up  to  date  contact 
Music  for  Percussion.  Paul  Price,  Edi¬ 
tor,  1108  S.  Lincoln,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
MUSIC  FOR  PERCUSSION  now  has 
transferred  its  sales  activities  to:  Music 
for  Percussion,  Americas  Bldg.,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Cc-nter,  New  York,  N.  Y.  This 
outstanding  creation  from  one  of  our 
university  campuses  should  not  pass  by 
without  true  recognition! 


Send  us  a  photograph 
and  story  of  your  band  I 


Pioneer  Cornetists 


Louis  Schreiber 

(1827-1910) 


Louis  Schreiber  was  born  in  Coblenz 
Germany,  in  the  year  1827.  Little  is 
known  of  his  very , early  life,  however 
it  is  a  known  fact,  that  Mr.  Schreiber 
was  "Professor  of  the  Cornet"  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory,  at  the  age  of 
23,  At  the  same  time  he  was  making 
tours  of  Europe  with  the  famous  vio¬ 
linist,  Ole  Bull,  and  Adelina  Patti,  as 
the  cornet  soloist  of  the  Famous 
Troupe. 

Mr.  Schreiber  was  known  to  have 
had  a  marvelous  embouchure  and  stud¬ 
ied  diligently  to  make  cornet  playing 
a  science.  He  was  a  great  believer  in 
practicing  softly  with  wind  control.  He 
was  known  not  only  for  his  technical 
ability,  but  also  for  his  noble  and 
brilliant  tone. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1856  and  settled  in  New  York,  as  a 
teacher  and  soloist.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  dur¬ 
ing  1873,  he  toured  with  the  Theodore 


By  Glenn  D.  Bridges 


1  homas  orchestra  as  cornet  soloist.  He  i ' 
then  retired  from  active  playing  and  I 
devoted  his  time  to  teaching.  ; 

In  1875,  Mr.  Schreiber  patented  a  L' 
new  type  rotary  valve  and  for  a  short  f 
time  manufactured  cornets.  However  L 
in  1876  he  became  United  States  agent  I 
for  the  famous  Besson  brass  instru-  {■ 
ments.  He  had  a  fine  display  of  instru-  i ; 
ments  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  f ' 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  H 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  he  t 
was  also  an  accomplished  pianist  and  k 
violinist.  He  was  well  known  as  a  | 
connoisseur  of  fine  violins.  | 

Mr.  Schreiber  spent  his  last  days  in  r 
California.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles.  > 
August  13,  1910,  at  the  age  of  83.  k 
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Walt  Disney’s  fabulous  Disneyland  amusement 
park  in  Anaheim,  California  features  America’s  fa¬ 
vorite  band  instruments . . .  Martin.  Several  window 
displays  in  the  park’s  only  musical  instrument  store* 
picture  the  role  of  band  instruments  in  the  good 
old  days.  One  of  the  windows,  all  of  which  have 
dioramic-type  backgrounds,  features  the  German 
Band  figures  pictured  above.  Other  windows  depict 
a  musical  professor  and  his  pupil,  a  band  concert, 
and  a  reproduction  of  band  instruments  being  made 
in  Martin’s  original  shop  of  1904. 

Disneyland,  designed  to  entertain  as  many  as  50,000 


people  daily,  cost  an  estimated  $17,000,000.  Located 
26  miles  southwest  of  Los  Angeles  in  Anaheim,  the 
park  already  ranks  as  a  major  tourist  attraction. 
Whenever  your  travels  take  you  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  put  Disneyland  at  the  top  of  your  "must  see’’ 
list.  And  while  in  Disneyland,  visit  the  fascinating 
musical  instrument  store  on  Main  Street.  Mean¬ 
while,  see  your  Martin  dealer  or  write  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  famous  line  of  Martin  band  instru¬ 
ments  . . .  gateway  to  the  enchanted  land  of  music. 

*WurlUzer  Store,  Main  Street,  U.  S.  A.,  Disneyland, 
Anaheim,  California. 
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HOW  SLOW 


IS  "SLOWLY"? 


By  Gomer  Pound 


It  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  music 
teachers  hold  to  the  axiom  “haste  makes 
waste."  Ciertainly  enough  artist  per¬ 
formers  and  teachers  have  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  slow,  conscientious 
practice.  One  of  my  tc*achers  had  a  say¬ 
ing  of  which  I  am  particularly  fond. 
"If  ycHi  can  play  somc'thing  slowly  you 
can  play  it  fast.  If  you  can  play  some¬ 
thing  fa.st  you  cannot  necessarily  play  it 
slowly."  A  passage  that  is  executed 
corrcttly  at  a  slow  speed  requires  only 
the  mcxhanics  of  increasing  the  tempo. 
Very  often  passages  that  are  dashed  off 
rapidly  contain  many  mistakes.  To  the 
less  sensitive  ear  some  of  these  mistakes 
may  pass  undetected,  although  even 
the  untrained  listener  may  wonder  why 
another  pc-rformer,  who  has  grounded 
himself  well  with  slow,  careful  prac¬ 
tice,  somehow  sounds  better.  This  is 
in  part  the  difference  between  the 
artist  and  the  "good"  performer. 

How  slow  is  "slow'ly".^  Ask  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  play  a  scale  slowly  to  find  an 
answer.  The  rapidity  of  his  "slow” 
scale  will  very  likely  startle  you.  (The 
errors  he  makes  may  very  well  dismay 
you  also.) 

A  problem  arises  in  the  conception 
of  a  slow  speed  at  which  to  practice. 
Perhaps  the  exuberance  of  youth 
(which  certainly  should  not  be  re¬ 
pressed)  works  against  us.  At  any  rate. 
I  have  observed  that  students  invariably 
practice  technical  passages  too  fast.  In 
their  defense,  it  must  be  said  this  is  be¬ 
cause  of  their  conception  of  "slowly.” 

How’,  then,  can  the  "slowness”  of 
practice  be  determined?  We  cannot 
speak  in  terms  of  metronome  markings 
or  work  indications  of  tempo.  A  tempo 
that  is  very  slow  for  one  passage  may 


be  too  fast  for  another.  One  tempo 
might  be  quite  satisfactory  for  one  indi¬ 
vidual  and  too  fast  for  another.  We 
must  find  a  means  of  gearing  the  speed 
of  practice  to  the  demands  of  the 
musical  passage  and  the  advancement 
of  the  player. 

The  speed  at  which  progress  is  made 
f rom  one  note  to  the  next  in  slow  prac¬ 
tice  should  be  determined  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  note  being  played  should  be 
held  until  the  player  feels  relaxed  in 
his  fingers,  embouchure,  and  throat. 
The  tone  quality,  intonation,  dynamics, 
etc.,  must  be  satisfactory.  Then  the 
sound,  fingering,  etc.,  of  the  next  note 
must  be  in  mind  before  moving.  In 
short,  NO  MOVE  SHOULD  BE  MADE 
FROM  ONE  NOTE  TO  THE  NEXT  UNTIL 
THE  BODY  IS  RELAXED,  THE  HELD  NOTE 
IS  SATISFACTORY  IN  ALL  RESPECTS,  AND 
PREPARATION  HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR 
THE  NEXT.  (Relaxation  means  lack  of 
tension,  not  lack  of  strength  or  firm¬ 
ness.  )  The  speed  at  which  progress  can 
be  made  in  this  manner  determines 
how  slow’ly  the  passage  is  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  Naturally,  effective  practice 
means  frequent  pausing  to  work  out 
problems  in  technique. 

If  practiced  in  the  above  manner 
most  passages  will  be  played  slowly 
indeed!  More  important  than  slowness 
per  se,  enough  time  is  allowed  for 
concentration  upon  small  details.  Slight 
discrepancies  in  pitch,  finger  move¬ 
ments,  tone  quality,  intonation,  etc., 
can  more  easily  be  detected.  Attention 
to  these  details  builds  a  clean,  precise, 
accurate  technique.  In  other  words,  by 
practicing  in  this  manner  the  purposes 
of  slow’  practice  are  realized.  Slow  prac¬ 
tice  is  of  little  value  otherwise.  Actu¬ 


ally,  more  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time  of  slow,  careful,  concen¬ 
trated  practice  than  in  hours  of  just 
"running  over”  the  instrument. 

All  practice  should  not  be  done 
slowly  of  course.  Slow  practice  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  first  part  of  the 
practice  period,  whenever  working  out 
technical  problems,  and  when  going 
over  new  material.  Its  importance  lies  | 
in  practicing  slowly  enough  to  realize  ' 
its  benefits.  K 

The  desire  to  "see  how  fast  I  can 
play  it"  should  be  curbed  until  the 
instrumentalist  has  warmed  up  suffici¬ 
ently  and  has  practiced  the  passage 
many  times  slowly.  Then  is  the  time 
to  increase  the  tempo  gradually,  never 
PLAY  faster  than  THE  SPEED  AT 
WHICH  THE  PASSAGE  CAN  BE  PLAYED 
CORRECTLY.  This  means  that  the  entire 
passage  can  be  played  no  faster  than 
the  speed  at  which  the  most  difficult 
part  can  be  executed  correctly.  Once  an 
error  is  made  the  passage  should  again 
be  taken  slowly.  Then  the  tempo  can 
be  gradually  increased  as  before.  Of 
course  it  is  a  wise  (and  safe)  practice 
always  to  play  a  little  under  top  speed 
when  perwrming  before  an  audience. 

If  students  practice  in  this  fashion 
their  conception  of  "slowly”  will 
change  considerably.  It  will  be  found 
that  practicing  slowly  will  not  be  as 
irksome  when  attention  is  fcKused  on 
the  details  of  technique.  There  are  too 
many  things  to  think  about.  By  work¬ 
ing  in  this  manner  the  player  gains 
mastery’  of  his  instrument.  Certainly 
if  the  artist  needs  this  type  of  practice 
the  younger  instrumentalist  is  doubly 
in  need. 

The  End 
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The  Accordion  Can 

Be  Used  In  School  Groups 

By  Alfred  Mayer 


Not  too  long  ago,  the  West  Side- 
High  Seh(X)l  Orchestra  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Frank  Esposito  gave  a 
demonstration  recital  in  which  four 
accordionists  played  in  the  orchestra. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  most  school 
systc*ms  don’t  use  the  accordion  in  the 
group  for  lack  of  parts  to  play  and  for 
total  ignorance  of  the  potentialities  of 
this  instrument  in  their  midst.  This 
particular  recital  came  about  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  writer  and  Frank 
Esposito  (who  at  one  time  studied 
accordion  with  Mr.  Mayer).  A  few 
years  ago,  I  did  some  arrangements  of 
four  accordion  parts  playable  with  36 
different  instruments  for  Lc-cds  Music 
Company.  The  parts  could  be  played 
with  the  accordions  alone  or  with  the 
orchestra,  strengthening  and  doubling 
the  parts  therein.  The  secret  of  the 
arrangemc-nts  was  that  the  accordions 
would  not  play  oom-pah-pah  which 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  polkas  and 
rhythmic  type  numbers  but  not  for 
classical  music.  The  parts  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  specific  instructions  for  the 
player  to  use  the  proper  switch  changes 
so  as  to  bleuj  with  the  instruments. 
This  writer  claims  that  when  the  clari¬ 
net  plays  with  the  accordion  in  unison, 
the  listener  should  hear  two  clarinets 
rather  than  a  clarinet  and  an  accordion. 
The  accordion  does  have  a  fine  facility 
for  blending  which  fact  is  not  too  well 
known  or  usc*d  with  any  degree  of 
popularit)’  in  Scoring.  The  type  of 
music  in  this  work  too,  is  of  a  high 
musical  standard  including  works  by 
Kabalevsky,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Prokof- 
fief,  C'reston,  Bartok,  Milhaud  and 
Moussorgsky.  The  premiere  of  this 
work  t(K)k  place  at  Manhattan  Center 
in  New  York  during  the  Music  Trades 
Cionvention  four  years  ago.  The  Alfred 
Mayer  ('oncert  Ensemble  played  it  for 


the  trade  but  that  did  not  introduce  it 
to  the  schools.  Most  school  men  do 
not  frequent  the  Trade  Shows  which 
are  predominated  entirely  by  studio 
operators  and  store  dealers.  I  ap¬ 
proached  several  school  systems  about 
the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  the  ac¬ 
cordion  but  the  proposals  were  re- 


Alfrad  Moyar 


jected.  1  invited  several  school  men  to 
the  recital  in  New  York  but  most  of 
them  were  too  busy,  away  at  clinics 
or,  frankly,  not  interested.  Howev-er, 
Frank  Esposito  JiJ  attend  and  liked  the 
idea  very  much. 

At  the  recital,  three  of  my  students, 
Sigmund  Haberman,  Gc-orge  Johnson, 
and  Margaret  Asterino  participated. 
Recordings  were  made  on  tape  of  the 
actual  performance  and  after  the  recital 
the  band  listened  to  the  play-back  to 
remove  the  flaws.  The  accordions  did 
achieve  the  desired  blend.  So  much  so 
that  at  the  first  rehearsal  a  larger 


orchestra  was  used  with  the  result  that 
the  accordion  timbre  was  completely 
swallowed  up  by  the  over-all  sound. 
Consequently,  the  actual  performance 
had  a  smaller  group  of  thirty-five  mu¬ 
sicians  in  order  to  expose  the  accor¬ 
dions  a  bit.  In  some  of  the  selections 
where  the  orchestra  had  some  weaker 
players,  the  doubling  of  the  accordion 
strengthened  the  part.  In  many  of  the 
larger  jorte  passages  where  the  intona¬ 
tion  of  the  group  was  faulty,  the  ac¬ 
cordions  helped  establish  a  firmer  and 
sounder  pitch  level.  In  both  these  in¬ 
stances,  the  accordions  were  capable  of 
contributing  to  and  aiding  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

Those  who  heard  the  performance 
agreed  that  accordions  can  be  used  in 
school  orchestras  and  bands.  The  fact 
that  they  were  used  in  this  instance  in 
the  Newark,  New  Jersey  high  school 
does  not  mean  that  the  school  system 
will  embrace  the  accordion  immedi¬ 
ately.  There  are  a  number  of  accordion¬ 
ists  in  this  school  system,  while  in  the 
grade  schools  where  the  number  of  mu¬ 
sic  playing  students  is  not  too  large,  the 
music  directors  will  use  the  accordion¬ 
ists  and  let  them  play  from  violin  or 
flute  parts.  (At  this  level,  the  orchestra 
does  have  too  many  parts  to  choose 
from).  At  the  high  school  level  the 
accordionists  are  usually  not  utilized. 
Many  of  them,  although  more  profi¬ 
cient  on  their  accordions  than  many  of 
the  orchestra  members,  are  just  not  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  group  for  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  or  the  availability  of  parts. 
More  likely  than  not,  a  first  rate  accor¬ 
dionist  is  converted  into  a  third  rate 
bassoonist  or  fourth  rate  flutist.  This 
recital  did  get  many  people  thinking 
and  some  of  the  local  people  in 
Newark  are  already  talking  ab^t  ex- 
(Turn  to  page  73) 
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Must  The  Music  Student 
Learn  To  Count? 

By  Chesley  Mills 


New  Frontalini  Orchestra 
Accordions  Popular 


During  the  recent  Music  Industry 
Trade  Show  held  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Clarke  Fortner,  Manufacturer’s  Repre¬ 
sentative  introduced  the  new  series  of 
Frontalini  Accordions.  These  four  dif¬ 
ferent  types  immediately  made  a  hit 
with  the  store  and  studio  accordion 
teachers.  All  predicted  that  it  would 
boost  the  popularity  of  accordion  or¬ 
chestras  and  encourage  school  band  and 
orchestra  directors  to  use  the  accordion 
in  their  groups.  Following  is  a  dc'serip- 
tion  of  the  four  instruments: 

Violin  Accordion  —  ^44/2  —  44 
Keys — F  to  C — 31/2  octaves.  Range — 
F  below  Middle  C  to  the  second  C 
above  the  treble  staff,  the  approximate 
symphonic  range  of  the  Violin.  88 
Reeds  in  2  Sets,  tuned  with  a  slow 
tremolo.  Special  tone  chamber  in  which 
the  reed  blcKks  are  mounted.  No  bass 
section.  Reproduces  the  tone  and  the 
effect  of  the  violin  in  an  accordion 
symphonic  orchestra  or  band. 

Viola  Accordion  —  ^41/2  —  41 
Keys — C  to  E — 3V3  octaves.  Range — 
C  one  octave  below  Middle  C  to  first 
E  above  the  treble  staff,  the  symphonic 
range  of  the  Viola.  82  Reeds  in  2  Sets, 
tuned  exactly  to  the  same  pitch.  Spe¬ 
cial  reed  block  construction  to  produce 
the  desired  tone.  No  bass  section.  Re¬ 
produces  the  tone  and  the  effect  of  the 
viola  in  an  accordion  symphonic  or¬ 
chestra  or  band. 

Cello  Accordion  —  #46/3  —  46 
Keys — C  to  A — 3  5/6  cKtaves.  Range 
— C  two  octaves  below  Middle  C  to 
first  A  above  the  treble  staff,  the  sym¬ 
phonic  range  of  the  Cello.  138  Reeds 
in  3  Sets,  tuned  exactly  to  the  same 
pitch.  Special  reed  block  construction 
to  produce  a  tone  almost  identical  to 
the  Cello.  No  bass  section.  Reproduces 
the  tone  and  the  effect  of  the  Cello  in 
an  accordion  symphonic  orchestra  or 
band. 

Contrabass  Accordion  —  #34/4  — 
(pictured  above)  34  Keys — C  to  A  — 
2  5/6  extaves.  Range — C  three  octaves 
below  Middle  C  to  A  on  the  top  line 
(Turn  to  page  74) 


Definitely  yes  if  they  are  studying 
music  and  not  merely  learning  to  sing 
or  play  an  instrument  "by  ear.’’  Clear 
instructions  to  count  are  set  forth  in 
all  methods  for  beginners  on  all  in¬ 
struments  and  counting  in  rhythm  is 
the  basis  for  all  work  in  solfeggio.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  counting  in  the 
study  of  music  is  not  open  to  dispute. 
The  interesting  question  is,  how  in¬ 
sistent  must  we  teachers  be  in  helping 
our  students  learn  to  count?  It  seems 
easy  enough  to  make  the  point  that 
RHYTHM  is  very  necessary  in  music 
so  notes  must  be  played  at  a  certain 
time,  or  to  explain  to  the  student  that 
while  it  is  nice  that  he  has  the  ability 
to  play  several  different  notes,  the  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  he  must  know 
when  to  play  them. 

I  think  it  was  a  German  teacher  who 
put  it  this  way,  "the  right  note  played 
in  the  wrong  place  is  the  wrong  note!’’ 
Granted  that  a  student  must  learn  to 
count,  let  us  bravely  face  the  difficult 


position  of  the  teacher  either  in  start¬ 
ing  the  student  or  taking  him  after 
several  years  of  study  where  he  has 
learned  to  play  with  considerable  pro¬ 
ficiency  without  counting.  This  latter 
situation  occurs  so  often  let  us  right 
now',  consider  a  possible  solution. 

The  necessity,  or  at  least  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  sight  reading  should  be 
stressed.  How  much  time  saved  from 
incorrect  practice  and,  if  the  student 
is  attempting  to  play  in  the  school^ 
orchestra,  the  absolute  need  of  count¬ 
ing  to  enable  them  to  read  the  music. 
Even  though  the  lesson  time  will  only 
permit  so  much,  this  student  needs  a 
few  minutes  devoted  to  reading  duets 
with  the  teacher.  If  possible,  show  him 
some  parts  where  orchestra  or  band 
players  must  count,  sometimes  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  hundreds  of  measures  rest 
and  explain  how  this  is  done  by  start¬ 
ing  the  counts  for  each  measure  with 
the  next  number  as,  1  2  3  4,  2  2  3  4, 
3234,  etc. 

For  the  beginner  you  are  starting, 
be  patient  but  insistent  about  his  count¬ 
ing.  If  he  is  learning  to  play  a  brass 
or  woodwind  instrument  where  he 
cannot  count  out  loud,  it  is  advisable 
for  him  to  tap,  using  a  pencil  and 
block,  the  simple  rhythms  of  two  and 
jour  and  tap  out  the  correct  placing  of 
the  notes  in  his  lesson. 

Counting  and  playing,  clearly  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  mind,  is  not  always  easy 
for  the  student.  Until  the  simple  task 
of  counting  becomes  a  habit  and  is 
relegated  to  the  subconscious  mind,  as 
it  must  be  with  all  professional  musi¬ 
cians,  the  teacher  must  help  the  student 
learn  to  count.  And  not  count  to  their 
playing,  but  play  to  their  counting-- 
counting  in  rhythm. 
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Be  glad  the  keys  are  forged  nickel  silver 


lake  you,  we  preach  that  a  clarinet  should  be 
handled  with  utmost  care.  But  we’ve  long  ago 
learned  not  to  expect  it.  Particularly  with  yotmgsters. 
That’s  why  Edgware’s  delicately  balanced  key 
mechanism  is  power  forged  nickel  silver.  Extra 
strength  where  it’s  needed  most.  Quality  features  like 
this  plus  reinforced  double  lock  posts  explain  why 
Edgware  leads  the  world  in  wood  clarinet  sales. 

For  full  particulars  on  lh«  world's  most  popular  clarinet,  -  — 

write  C.  Bruno  &  Son,  Inc,  460  West  34lh  Street,  New  York, 
or  1100  Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
In  Canada:  Boosey  and  Hawkes  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Booskv  and  Hawkks 
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The  opening  address  at  the  NCBA  Convention  — 


A  Question  of  Raison  D’Etre 


By  Dr.  Eugene  J.  Leahy,  NCBA 


Perhaps  the  must  serious  challenge 
that  can  be  leveled  against  any  person 
is  that  of  specifying  the  reason  for  his 
existence. 

I  should  like  to  consider  this  chal¬ 
lenge  with  you  bc'cause  in  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  heard  this  challenge 
directed  to  bandmasters  as  a  group 
many,  many  times. 

Personally,  I  like  to  hear  you  on  the 
defe-nsive  because  I  think  this  speaks 
well  of  the  job  that  you  arc  doing  in 
the  field  of  music  education. 

What  dcK-s  this  challenge  signify 
when  raised  in  your  direction,  and 
what  should  be  your  reaction  to  the 
question  if  and  whem  it  is  raised? 

First  of  all,  the  question,  What  is  the 
reason  for  a  band  in  a  musical  hori¬ 
zon?  should  not  prompt  you  to  won¬ 
der.  You  are  the  custodians  of  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  is  just  now  coming  of 
age.  A  moment  of  reflection  is  all  that 
is  netressary  to  help  recall  that  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  the  band  as  an  expressive 
medium  was  an  unknown  musical  en¬ 
tity.  Before  that  time,  the  band  had 
enjoyed  a  long  and  functional  life,  not 
only  here,  but  on  the  continent  as  well. 
Generations  of  our  ciders  were  aware 
that  marching  activities  of  any  kind, 
whether  military  or  festive,  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  the  bc-st  known  medium  for 
providing  march  music  was  the  band. 
Open-air  gatherings,  too,  could  utilize 
the  band,  cspcvially  those  vc'hich  de¬ 
pended  upon  rhythmic  eflfects  for  danc¬ 
ing  or  for  purposes  of  movement. 
The  early  history  of  the  functional  band 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  accountable  for  the 
plethora  of  marches  and  fan- fares 
which  represented  the  major  repertory 
of  band  literature  up  to  and  including 
World  War  I. 

During  the  time  of  artistic  experi- 
meotation  c>f  the  twenties — and  perhaps 


even  a  partial  expression  of  it — the 
band  as  a  medium  of  expression  began 
to  attract  composers  who  delighted  in 
its  extensive  percussive  eflfects  and 
ponderous  sonorities.  Mexlifled  band 
scores  appeared.  In  a  sense  the  band 
was  brought  indoors,  and  more  and 
more  symphonic  demands  were  made 
upon  it.  The  purely  functional  charac¬ 
ter  had  begun  to  give  way  to  one  of  a 
purely  non-functional  or  artistic  charac¬ 
ter. 

But  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  a  swing 
of  the  pendulum,  the  mean  was  passed 
and  the  opposite  extreme  approached. 
There  was  a  strong  trend  to  render  all 
things  symphonic  by  the  medium  of 
the  band.  In  many  instances,  even 
scores  conceived  originally  for 
orchestra  were  bandstrated.  In  time, 
this  practice  became  obsolescent  as 
more  and  more  original  scores  ap¬ 
peared  for  band.  Still  the  style  as  set 
by  the  borrowed  symphonic  scores  be¬ 
came  the  pattern  for  succeeding  works 
scored  originally  for  band.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  borrowing  of  a  musical 
style  occurred  in  this  case  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  instrumental  style  of 
the  early  Baroque  was  borrowed  for 
the  vocal  repertoire  of  the  late 
Renaissance. 

However,  the  analysis  ought  not  to 
stop  here.  Earlier  I  referred  to  a  "com¬ 
ing  of  age"  which  essentially  is  a  soci¬ 
ological  problem.  Instead,  however,  of 
the  sociological  question.  How  does  the 
individual  fit  into  a  society?  we  are 
here  faced  with  a  modification  of  this 
question,  namely.  How  does  the  band 
fit  into  a  musical  society? 

Remembering  that  the  band  as  we 
know  it  has  tw'O  aspects,  an  older, 
functional  phase,  and  a  nnore  recent,  re¬ 
fined,  and  artistic  phase,  this  question 
can  be  answered  in  two  ways.  The 
first  is  to  maintain  that  the  only  real 


tradition  is  the  functional  one;  hence 
the  only  real  place  of  a  band  in  a  mu¬ 
sical  culture  or  in  music  education  is  to 
furnish  the  accompaniment  for  out-of- 
door  events,  parades,  pageants,  and 
athletic  contests.  The  second  is  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  only  real  tradition  is  the 
more  artistic  one  in  which  the  band 
as  a  cultural  unit  is  capable  of  refined 
musical  expression.  The  fact  that  both 
of  these  traditions  are  genuine  and 
authentic  is  the  unique  character  of  the 
band.  The  real  position  is  somewhere 
between  these  two  extreme  positions, 
since  the  band  is  capable  of  meeting 
demands  made  upon  it  in  both  direc¬ 
tions. 

I  believe  that  the  first  or  functional 
phase  of  the  band  as  a  musical  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  without  questions  by  educators. 
It  is  the  second  aspect  that  is  really  im¬ 
plied  by  the  educator  who  asks  the 
bandmaster  to  justify  the  existence  of 
a  band  in  an  ideal  program  of  music 
education. 

An  essential  part  of  the  educators' 
problem  here  is  the  problem  of  "com¬ 
ing  of  age"  to  which  I  have  already  al¬ 
luded.  An  already  existing  group  is 
going  to  have  to  make  room  for  a 
new-comer.  It  is  a  situation  analogous 
to  that  existing  among  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  family  after  the  arrival  of  a 
new  child.  It  is  characterized  by  petty 
jealousies  and  overt  acts  of  hyper¬ 
sensitivity  and  exists  until  the  period 
of  adjustment  is  concluded. 

In  the  instance  of  the  musical  family 
it  is  the  symphony  orchestra  which 
finds  itself  being  crowded  by  the  "com¬ 
ing  of  age"  of  the  band.  Already  we 
have  seen  that  the  symphonic  band 
borrowed  its  musical  style  from  the 
symphony  orchestra.  As  if  this  en¬ 
croachment  of  orchestral  right  were  not 
enough,  another  problem  confronts  the 
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I  symphony  orchestra  generally  and  the 
string  player  particularly,  since  the 
string  choir  is  the  only  distinguishing 
sonority  between  the  two  groups.  This 
is  the  problem  of  survival.  The  typical 
string  player  contemplating  the  advent 
^  of  the  symphonic  band,  reacts  to  the 
'  problem  in  a  manner  similar  to  this: 

'  "If  the  band  should  supplant  the  or¬ 
chestra,  I’ll  be  out  of  a  job.”  This  is 
a  distorted,  but  nevertheless  common 
reaction  of  the  impulsive  symphony 
player.  However,  the  band  will  never 
supplant  the  orchestra. 

I  believe  this  kind  of  reaction  from 
string  players  as  a  group  is  not  very 
intelligent.  They  have  tried  to  fight  the 
inevitable  instead  of  profiting  from  the 
experience.  The  underlying  attitude  is 
reminiscent  of  the  individual  who  saw 
I  no  reason  for  buying  another  book 
since  he  already  had  one. 

I  believe  that  the  intelligent  string 
I  player  should  see  in  the  advent  of  the 
band  a  possible  boon  to  string  orches¬ 
tras,  if  general  cultural  laws  are  also 
operable  in  music.  I  have  reference 
*  here  to  an  implicit  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  principle  which  seems  to  dic¬ 
tate  that  competition  always  tends  to 
I  amalgamate  and  strengthen  an  already 
existing  phenomenon,  and  cause  the 
newer  to  increase  interest  in  the  older. 
Examples  of  this  kind  of  thing  are  easy 
to  find  from  every-day  experience.  For 
example,  the  advent  of  radio  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  supplant  the  newspaper.  The 
radio  came,  and  some  newspapers  went, 
but  those  remaining  were  better  for 
F  the  competition  and  more  newspapers 
'  were  sold  than  ever  before  after  the 
coming  of  radio. 

I  Or  again,  television  was  supposed  to 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  movie. 
Television  came,  and  some  of  the 
I  movies  went,  but  still,  in  a  number  of 

L  major  cities,  more  people  attended  the 

'  movies  last  year  than  in  any  other 

single  previous  year. 

Gaining  an  insight  from  observa- 
I  tions  of  this  kind,  the  orchestral  men 
should  see  clearly  that  culture  has  an 
ability  to  assimilate  and  orientate  new' 
media  of  human  expression,  provided 
only  that  the  media  are  real  and  gen¬ 
uine.  In  an  analogous  way  the  musical 
family  should  be  enriched  by  the  ar- 
I  rival  of  a  new  musical  individual. 

Rather  than  resenting  the  arrival,  an 
objective  orchestral  (or  more  properly 
,  in  this  instance  string)  man  should 
*  rejoice  in  the  vigor  of  the  new  life 
i  demonstrated  in  the  Symphonic  Band. 
1  particularly  here  in  America.  He  has 
k  not,  however,  and  in  many  instances 
has  taken  on  a  defeatist,  defensive  atti- 
j  tude. 

The  negative,  defeatist  attitude  of 
the  string  players  has  been  resonated  by 
some  unwitting  educators  who  feel  that 
since  the  territorj’  of  the  string  orches¬ 


tra  is  being  invaded  by  an  energetic 
upstart,  they  as  educators  must  defend 
the  group  being  "unjustly  attacked.” 
These  educators,  being  unsure  of  their 
footing,  don’t  quite  know  how  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  Conservative  think¬ 
ing  prompts  them  to  be  sure  of  what 
has  been  tried  but  unsure  of  something 
as  novel  as  a  symphonic  band. 

In  other  words,  from  their  point  of 
view,  the  symphony  orchestra  embraces 
the  finest  in  the  development  of  musi¬ 
cal  culture  from  the  Mannheimers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
orchestra  is  a  safe  place  to  find  musical 
culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  band 
is  a  less  sure  place  to  find  the  musical 
culture  (since  it  is  so  much  younger.) 
'Therefore,  the  educator  is  inclined  to 
assume  a  wait-and-see  attitude,  and  in 
the  interim  continue  to  question  the 
bandmen  concerning  their  reason  for 
existence.  I  feel  that  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  prudence  in  this  reaction,  but 
it  is  a  stodgy  prudence  of  the  most 
conservative  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  conferees 
among  the  string  group  were  to  turn 
to  a  progressive,  positive  form  of  think¬ 
ing,  they  would  welcome  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band  and  look  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  broadening  the  tonal  and  the 
dynamic  palette  of  the  musical  phe¬ 
nomenon.  'Thus  in  a  real  sense  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  symphony  orchestra  could 
be  expanded  rather  than  limited  by 
the  increased  activity  of  the  symphonic 
band. 

If  the  economic  and  cultural  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  I  referred  earlier  is 
operative  in  the  instance  of  cultural 
music,  the  advent  of  the  symphonic 
band  ought  to  strengthen  the  already 
existing  phenomenon  and  cause  the 
newer  symphonic  band  sonority  to  re¬ 
new  interest  in  the  older  purely  sym¬ 
phonic  sonority. 

Surely  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
total  musical  experience  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  addition  of  the  wood¬ 
wind,  brass,  and  percussive  effects  of 
the  late  Romantic  Period.  These  effects 
essentially  belong  within  the  dynamic 
range  of  the  band. 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  as  musi¬ 
cians,  and  music  educators,  if  not 
merely  as  intelligent  men  and  women, 
to  view  the  relationship  of  the  band 
and  orchestra  with  a  genuine  percep¬ 
tive  insight  in  order  that  their  true 
relationship  can  be  clearly  understood. 

Without  the  musical  culture  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  vital 
forms  which  have  sought  expression  in 
this  medium,  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  we  ever  would  have  a 
symphonic  band.  But  by  the  same  to¬ 
ken,  without  the  dynamic  influence  of 
the  symphonic  band  in  the  past  twenty 
to  thirty  years  the  symphonic  palette 


would  possibly  be  poorer  and  much 
less  vital.  Positive  thinking  of  this 
kind  will  help  a  great  deal  and  will 
stem  much  of  the  conservative,  back¬ 
ward  thinking  of  so  many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  educators. 

The  obligation  to  positive  thinking 
in  my  opinion  is  the  real  challenge 
which  you  must  face.  I  should  like  to 
encourage  you  Catholic  Bandmasters 
from  all  over  the  nation  to  continue 
to  meet  the  challenge  squarely  and  to 
continue  to  rise  above  this  retrogressive 
thinking  which  is  the  outward  symbol 
of  mediocrity.  Be  positive  in  your 
thinking,  but  at  the  same  time  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  person  who  questions 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
band.  Remember,  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  have  the  vision  that 
you  have.  Remember,  too,  there  are 
many  people  who  cannot  understand 
the  principles  which  have  brought  you 
together  as  a  group.  However,  there  is 
no  one  who  cannot  understand  these 
principles  when  they  are  translated  into 
action. 

I  can  think  of  no  stronger  antidote 
to  the  verbal  inquiry  of:  ’Why  a  band, 
or  why  a  bandmasters’  association?” 
than  a  continuation  of  the  vigor  and 
consistency  which  has  characterized  the 
years  of  the  National  Catholic  Band¬ 
masters’  Association. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  keep  up  the 
good  work,  because  even  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  such  as  yours,  actions  have  been 
more  eloquent  than  words  in  explaining 
the  reason  for  your  existence. 

The  End 

MENC's  New  "Music  In 
American  Education"  ready 
For  Distribution 


This  latest  publication  of  the  MENC, 
like  its  predecessor,  the  first  "Music 
Education  Source  Elook”  is  a  worthy 
example  of  the  results  of  organized  co¬ 
operative  effort  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
One  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-seven 
members  and  friends  of  the  MENC 
participated  in  the  committee  activities 
which  brought  forth  the  material  from 
which  the  major  portion  of  the  381- 
page  volume  was  compiled. 

Says  Hazel  Morgan,  editor,  who  also 
edited  the  first  "Source  Book,”  "It  has 
been  an  interesting,  revealing  and  re¬ 
warding  experience  to  edit  this  book. 
It  truly  represents  the  experience  and 
efforts  of  thousands  of  professionally- 
minded  individuals,  who  have  given 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  best 
thinking  so  that  music  education  as  a 
profession  and  an  art  might  better 
serve  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.” 

Published  by  the  Music  Educators 
(Turn  to  page  71 ) 
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Her*  arc  the  140  members  of  the  First  Annual  Yauth  Music  Warkshap  standing  in  front  of  the  entire  cost  of  Fred  Waring's  great  new  show 
"Heor-Heor"  which  is  to  open  on  Broadway  this  Foil.  The  teen-agers  journeyed  by  bus  to  Atlantic  City  to  see  the  Preview. 
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Fred  Waring  Workshop  For  Youth  \ 


When  I  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
140  teenagers  to  attend  the  first  Fred 
Waring  Music  Workshop  for  Youth, 
I  was  slightly  over-whelmed  and 
thrilled  beyond  words.  Out  of  all  the 
applications  sent  in  to  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Davis,  only  140  were  invited  to  attend 
the  workshop.  As  were  all  the  other 
teenagers  attending  the  camp,  the  ex¬ 
perience  was  new  for  all  of  us  and 
expectancy  of  what  was  to  come  was 
the  main  topic. 

Fred  Waring’s  Music  Workshop  is 
unique  in  itself  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Years  ago  when  Mr.  Waring 
became  p>opular,  directors  began  writ¬ 
ing  to  him  asking  for  his  arrangements 
on  various  numbers.  Naturally  the 
copies  were  never  returned  so  the 
famous  Shawnee  Press  was  formed  in 
order  to  make  available  copies  of  Mr. 
Warings  arrangements.  This  was  won¬ 
derful  and  the  directors  appreciated  it 
but,  it  seems  that  it  takes  more  than 
a  sheet  of  music  to  sing  the  numbers 
like  the  Pennsylvanians.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  in  order  to  sing  it  right, 
the  actual  singing  technique  would 
have  to  be  taught.  Would  Mr.  Waring 
be  willing  to  teach  his  "Trade  Secret” 
of  his  profession.?  Certainly!  This  great 
director  was  more  than  willing  to  meet 
with  directors  and  let  them  view  the 
rehearsals  of  his  famous  Pennsylva¬ 
nians.  This  became  more  and  more 


popular  so  the  first  workshop  was  held 
at  Shawnee  on  the  Delaware  and  has 
been  held  ever  since.  In  1953-54  sev¬ 
eral  selected  teenagers  were  asked  to 
attend  the  workshop  as  an  experiment. 
It  was  highly  successful  and  since  Mr. 
Waring  feels  that  the  youth  should  be 
started  out  on  the  right  foot,  the  Youth 
Workshop  was  developed.  At  last  Mr. 
Waring  was  to  realize  a  dream  of 
working  with  youth  and  teaching  them 
correctly  from  the  beginning.  So  the 
Youth  Music  Workshop  was  formed 
to  the  delight  of  stu^lents  all  over  the 
United  States.  Like  the  directors  they 
too  are  interested  in  learning  new 
methods  of  teaching,  also  teenagers 
have  not  become  set  in  their  ways  and 
are  easily  taught. 

While  attending  the  Tri-State  Music 
Festival  at  Enid,  Oklahoma  last  May, 
I  hapf>ened  to  chance  upon  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Fred  Waring’s  Music 
Workshop  for  Youth.  I  was  greatly 
interestea  and  it  just  so  happened  that 
Mr.  John  Raymond  was  a  judge  and 
guest  conductor  of  the  festival  mass 
chorus.  This  versatile  and  talented  man 
is  on  the  staff  at  the  camp  and  took  the 
time  to  explain  the  particulars  to  me 
and  others.  He  did  a  good  job  of  sales¬ 
manship.  Oklahoma  and  surrounding 
states  had  the  largest  number  attending 
the  Workshop.  Many  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  Workshop  had  come  at 
the  recommendation  of  their  director 
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who  had  attended  the  adult  session 
before  them.  In  fact,  Flo  Caniff,  who  J 
has  attended  all  the  Workshops,  has  ' 
a  nephew  who  was  so  interested  in  the  j 
Pennsylvanians  that  he  auditioned  and  I 
made  it  at  the  tender  young  age  of  19.  I 
Remarkable  ?  I  think  so.  L 

The  first  worieshops  were  held  at  | 
the  famous  Shawnee  on  the  Delaware.  I 
But  they  soon  outgrew  the  facilities, 
so  the  Shawnee  Inn  was  purchased.  A  | 
lovely  old  inn  that  has  been  done  over  f 
to  meet  the  needs  and  wants  of  its  [ 

many  guests.  Three  spacious  floors  of  j 

dorms  delighted  the  teenagers  who  ' 
to<^  them  over  for  a  glorious  ten  days  | 
to  make  this  their  home.  A  spacious  f 
dining  room  was  completely  filled  I 
three  times  a  day  for  no  one  wanted  f 
to  miss  those  delicious  meals  that  were  • 
served  to  all  who  were  quite  ready  and 
willing  to  indulge.  Conversation  at 
the  various  tables  was  an  unforgettable  j 
part  of  the  ten  days.  When  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  got  together,  there  was  the  I 
never  ending  argument  of  who  had  L 
the  biggest  and  b«t  oil  wells,  or  when  f 
some  one  from  the  North  got  together 
with  someone  from  the  South  the  dis-  | 
cussion  was,  "who  has  the  accent.”  It  j 
was  more  fun  and  an  excellent  place  l 
to  meet  new  friends.  L 

Naturally  every  one  must  have  su-  I 
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pervision  and  we  were  no  exception. 
No  place  could  have  had  a  better  staff 
than  we  had.  On  our  instructional  staff 
we  had;  Fred  Waring-Director;  Earl 
Willhoite-Dean  of  Instruction;  Leo 
Arnaud-Instrumental  Section;  Jack 
Best,  John  Raymond,  Ward  Cole,  and 
Ray  ^xs-conductors  and  instructors. 
Other  staff  members  who  made  the 
camp  a  success  were  Ernest  F.  Farmer- 
Business  Manager;  Carolyn  T.  Davis- 
Registrar;  and  Pete  Keifer-Music  Hall 
Attendant.  Our  accompanists  were 
Wally  Hornbrook  and  Dick  Krouister. 
Mr.  Jim  Martin  was  in  charge  of  the 
dining  room  and  the  dorms  who  began 
with  Mr.  Waring’s  first  workshop. 

I  could  give  you  the  schedule  we 
were  to  follow,  but  due  to  unforseen 
circumstances  the  times  of  some  ses¬ 
sions  had  to  be  changed.  Rising  to  that 
lovely  tune  of  reveille  at  the  hour  of 
7:00  AM  and  lights  out  at  11:00  PM 
to  the  peaceful  playing  of  taps  were 
very  definite  parts  of  our  day.  This 
varied  only  on  our  trip  to  Atlantic  City. 
Whoops,  I  am  ahead  of  myself.  This 
was  called  a  workshop  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  did — work — to  the  de¬ 
light  of  everyone.  At  the  end  of  the 
ten  days  no  one  could  believe  we  had 
gone  over  so  many  selections  in  such  a 
short  time.  There  were  three  plans  that 
were  followed  concerning  practice. 
When  all  the  students  were  in  the 
Ennis  Davis  Hall  it  was  a  full  re¬ 
hearsal.  The  orchestra  went  to  the 
lobby  for  practice,  while  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  remaining  group  divided 
for  individual  practice.  There  was 
never  a  dull  moment  and  never,  never 
boring.  Why,  someone  like  Bill  Haley 
might  walk  in — in  fact  he  did,  along 
with  a  third  of  the  Fontaine  Sisters, 
namely  Marge.  Everyone  expected  a 
full  concert  from  the  two,  but  a  switch 
was  pulled,  our  group  sang  for  them. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  us  very  much 
but  not  half  as  much  as  we  thrilled  to 
seeing  and  performing  for  them.  To 
the  amazement  of  everyone,  the  tal¬ 
ented  Mr.  McGimbly  took  one  of  our 
boys  who  had  never  played  the  piano 
in  his  life  and  in  10  minutes  haa  him 
reading  piano  music.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  how  and  why  he  had 
done  this.  Everyone  was  quite  amazed, 
especially  the  boy  who  had  actually 
played.  Another  evening,  the  recording 
artist  from  Decca,  John  Eaton,  gave 
the  group  a  delightful  history  of  Jazz 
with  his  own  comments  and  stories. 
What  added  color  and  variety  to  this 
lecture  was  that  every  time  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  type  of  Jazz  he  would 
demonstrate  it  with  his  three  piece 
band.  John  played  the  piano,  Pete 
played  the  drums  and  Dick  played  bass. 
It  was  unusual,  and  the  Teenagers 

(Turu  to  page  60) 


An  open  letter  to  Music  Publishers  on  the  subject  — 


Standardization 


^RSfTY 


of  March  Parts 


By  Louis  Friedman 


"It  is  my  opinion  and  that  of  many 
band  directors  throughout  the  country 
that  the  number  of  parts  for  each  in¬ 
strument  in  the  marching  band  be 
standardized.  This  would  be  a  service 
well  appreciated  by  every  bandsman 
concerned. 

"Incidentally,  I  feel  that  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  could  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand,  so  to  speak,  in  causing  this 
to  be  brought  about  .  .  .  possibly  by 
sending  a  copy  of  this  editorial  to  each 
music  publisher. 

"The  prevailing  price  for  band 
marches  is  $1.50  whether  new  or  old. 
Some  years  ago,  the  same  marches  were 
60c  per  set.  The  prevailing  price  today 
for  extra  parts  is  20c  each.  Now  if  a 
band  needs,  say,  8  extra  parts,  the  cost 
will  exceed  that  of  the  original  set.  It 
seems  that  the  band  is  penalized,  mone¬ 
tarily  speaking,  for  needing  the  extra 
cornet  or  clarinet  parts. 

"Publishers  or  Distributors  may  say 
that  these  particular  parts  'break  up  the 
set.’  Then,  the  band  buys  2  or  3  sets 
to  satisfy  his  cornet  or  clarinet  need. 
All  the  unused  parts  (E[j  Clarinet, 
Piccolo,  Drums,  etc.)  will  stay  on  the 
shelves  and  collect  dust  (gold  dust  if 
you  please).  At  any  rate,  the  bandsman 
is  seriously  handicapped  in  not  know¬ 
ing  exactly  the  number  of  parts  for 
each  instrument  when  the  order  is 
placed  (foreign  publications  ex¬ 
cluded).  Some  publishers  of  popular 
music  are  increasing  their  number  of 
parts  for  each  instrument  already: 
Clarinei.s  (12);  Cornets  (8);  Bari¬ 
tones,  T.  C.  (2)  etc.,  for  the  same 
price.  Possibly  more  march  music 
would  be  sold  if  this  same  idea  were 


carried  out  in  march  publications. 

"The  following  is  an  instrumenta¬ 
tion  chart  suggested  to  the  publisher 
for  a  standard  60  piece  band,  $1.50 
per  set. 

Suggested  Instrumentation 


1  . Djj  Piccolo 

2  . C  Piute 

1  . E\)  Clarinet 

4  .  First  B\)  Clarinet 

4  . Second  Clarinet 

4  . Third  B\)  Clarinet 

1  . Alto  Clarinet 

1  . Bass  Clarinet 

2  . First  Trombone,  B.C. 

1  . Second  Trombone,  B.C. 

1  . • . Third  Trombone,  B.C. 

(Trombone  in  T.C.  also) 

2  . Baritone,  T.C. 

1  . Baritone,  B.C. 

1  . Conductor 

1  . '..B\)  Bass,  T.C. 

1  . Oboe 

1  . Bassoon 

4  . First  B\f  Cornet 

2  . Second  B\)  Cornet 

2  .  Third  B\f  Cornet 

2  . First  E\)  Horn  . . .  2  in  F 

I  . Second  E\f  Horn  ...  I  in  F 

1  . Third  E\)  Horn  . . .  1  in  F 

1  . Fourth  E\)  Horn  . . .  1  in  F 

2  . First  Alto  Sax 

1  . Second  Alto  Sax 

2  .  Tenor  Sax 

/  . Baritone  Sax 

3  . Basses 

3  . Drums 

1  . Bell  Lyre 

1  . Tympani 

The  End 
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Sherman,  Texas 


WatUy  S.  Coffman 


The  Director 

When  Wesley  S.  Coffnrun  stands 
before  his  high  school  singers,  he 
brings  to  them  a  splendid  background 
of  formal  train- 
ing,  a  penetrat- 
.  ing  and  sensitive 

musicianship, 
|H|r'  and  a  sincere 

and  likable  per- 

He  received 
Music  degree 

w,.Uy  s.  Coffman  State  College  at 

Denton.  Three 
years  later  he  received  his  Master  of 
Music  Education  degree  from  the  same 
school.  As  a  member  of  the  Christian¬ 
son  Choral  School  he  has  worked  with 
Olaf  Christianson  and  Pc-ter  Tkach. 
Also,  he  has  had  special  training  under 
the  great  Bach  authority.  Dr.  Ifor 
Jones.  He  has  performed  under  the 
batons  of  such  notable  conductors  as 
Anatol  Dorati  and  Walter  Hendel, 
both  as  conductors  of  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony.  At  the  present  time  he  is  orga¬ 
nist  and  Director  of  Choirs  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Sherman,  Texas. 

Mr.  Coffman  has  taught  five  years 
at  the  Sherman  Senior  High  School. 

The  school  musician  congratu¬ 
lates  Mr.  Coffman  for  his  splendid 
achievement  and  hopes  that  he  will 
continue  the  high  standard  of  musical 
growth  that  he  and  his  fine  choral 
groups  have  established. 

The  Choir 

The  Sherman  Senior  High  School  A 
Cappella  Choir  averages  about  30  to 
35  public  appearances  per  year.  The 
three  major  performances  include  a  full 
concert,  an  operetta  or  musical  pro¬ 
duction,  and  a  spring  Choral  Clinic. 
The  spring  Choral  Clinic  is  done  with 
two  nearby  schools — Denison,  Texas 
and  Durant,  Oklahoma.  Outstanding 
directors  such  as  Dr.  Archie  Jones, 
University  of  Texas,  Dr.  Chester  Fran¬ 
cis,  Oklahoma  University,  and  Dr.  Earl 


Wilhoite,  formerly  of  the  Fred  Waring 
workshops  are  called  to  direct  this 
clinic  and  concert. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Sherman 
choir  has  received  a  Division  I  rating 
at  the  Competition-Festivals  from  all 
judges  who  have  heard  them.  Many 
compliments  have  been  paid  these  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  fine  work.  Dr.  Gene 
Hemmle  of  Texas  Technical  College, 


Lubbock,  Texas  said  of  the  group, 
"There  is  a  musical  sensitivity  here 
seldom  heard  in  high  school  dioirs." 

The  choir  works  under  a  solid  or¬ 
ganization  set  up  by  a  constitution 
worked  out  by  the  students.  They  up¬ 
hold  two  traditions  which  they  feel  al¬ 
ways  helps  them  to  give  their  best  in 
their  singing:  they  begin  each  perfor¬ 
mance  with  a  prayer  and  dose  each 


A  RECENT  PROGRAM 


(December  2,  1954) 


GLORIA  PATRI  . Palestrina 

Remick  Music  Co.,  Octavo  ^5-Gl704 

PSALM  29 . Schutz 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  ^312-40072 

O  MAGNIFY  THE  LORD  WITH  ME . Lynn 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  ^312-40056 

II 

NIGHTFALL  IN  SKYE . Roberton 

G.  Schirmer,  ^8099 

SINCE  ALL  IS  PASSING . Hindemith 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  ^19432 

LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS . Mueller 

,  Carl  Fischer,  #CM.  6404 

III 

ECHO  SONG . di  Lasso-Gore 

Harold  Flammer,  ^81128 

GO  AWAY  FROM  MY  WINDOW . Niles 

G.  Schirmer,  ^9700 

THE  DEAF  WOMAN  S  COURTSHIP . Siegmeister 

Carl  Fischer,  #CM  4692 

O  SOLDIER,  SOLDIER . Reigger 

Harold  Flammer,  ^81077 

IV 

THERE  IS  A  HOLY  CITY . Malin 

C.  C.  Birchard,  ^1549 

LORD,  I  WANT  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN . Martin 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  ^312-40082 

EVERYTIME  I  FEEL  THE  SPIRIT . Dawson 

Music  Press,  Tuskegee  Institute,  ^117 

THE  LORD  BLESS  YOU  AND  KEEP  YOU . Lutkin 

Summy  and  Co.,  ^1089 
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performance  with  a  choral  benediction 
— Lutkin’s  "The  Lord  Bless  You  and 
Keep  You.”  Letter  jackets  are  awarded 
to  the  members  who  have  shown  out¬ 
standing  leadership  and  work  during 
the  year. 

The  school  musician  salutes  the 
Sherman  Senior  High  School  A  Cap- 
pella  Choir  and  hopes  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  hold  the  genuine  spirit  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  service  that  now  has  become 
traditional  with  this  fine  group  of 
young  singers. 


Keyboard  Experience  News 


By  Marlom  S.  tgbmrt 
Am»rkaH  Muth  Conloronc* 
333  So.  Mkhlgan  Av. 
CMeago  4,  llllitoh 


While  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  the 
rapid  acceptance  of  Keyboard  Experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  gratifying  that  so  many 
schools  are  activating  this  phase  of 
music  in  the  classroom  activity.  Both 
public  and  parochial  schools  from  San 
Francisco  to  Pittsburgh,  and  from  Wis¬ 


consin  to  Louisiana  have  written  me  to 
tell  me  their  plans  for  this  new  school 
year,  or  to  ask  questions  regarding  the 
keyboard  activity. 

There  are  always  requests  for  more 
material  that  might  be  a  help  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  keyboard  program.  Many 
piano  books  in  the  sheet  music  depart¬ 
ments  of  music  stores  have  ideas  that 
are  adaptable  to  the  keyboard  pro¬ 
gram.  Next  month,  I  shall  have  a  list 
of  some  things  that  can  be  used  which 
will  be  suggestions  from  some  of  the 
music  educators  who  have  been  pre¬ 
senting  workshops  on  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  had  to  wait  until  vacations 
were  over  before  I  could  contact  them. 

So  many  classroom  teachers  have  in¬ 
vented  ways  to  further  music  learning 
through  the  piano.  One  teacher  in¬ 
vented  a  game  by  asking  a  member  of 
her  third  grade  class  to  come  to  the 
piano  and  play  a  three-note  tune  begin¬ 
ning  on  middle  C.  The  child  may  play 
C,  E,  D,  E,  C.  This  student  is  then 
asked  to  choose  another  pupil  to  come 
to  the  piano  and  play  the  same  tune. 
If  this  student  successfully  plays  the 
tune  she  heard,  she  has  the  privilege  of 
inventing  a  new  tune  starting  on  mid- 


OPEN  FLAME  CANDLES  ARE 
DANGEROUS 

Tops  Safety  Candle  Looks 
Like  a  Real  Candle  Burning 

Deluxe  Model — 10"  tall,  $1.25  each. 
Batteries  extra.  Choice  of  colors  in 
candle  and  bulb. 

Economy  Model — 7"  tall,  75c  each. 
Complete  with  batteries.  Silver  finish 
only. 
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Robes  for  Your  Choir 


□  Robe  Styles 

[~|  Swatches  of  material 
for  fabric  and  color 

|~|  We’re  interested  in 
New  Robes 
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n  Confirmation  Robes 

l~l  Have  representative  with 
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By  Answering 

die  C,  and  asking  some  other  pupil  to 
come  and  to  play  the  new  tune.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  game  of  "melodic  dicta- 

The  Advertisers  In 

tion”  which  sharpens  the  ears  for  bet¬ 
ter  listening  and  better  singing.  Inci- 

The  5M,  You  Make 

dentally,  this  is  a  teacher  who  has  been 
vitally  interested  in  her  classroom 
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Your  SM  Continue 

music  but  was  conscious  of  her  difficulty 
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To  Grow 

in  carrying  a  tune.  Through  her  piano 
activities  in  the  classroom,  she  has  im- 
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Introduced  Just  a  Year  Ago 

NOW  "STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT"  IN  HUNDREDS 
OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC  CLASSES 

No  music  class  teaching  tool  has 
ever  taken  hold  so  quickly  be¬ 
cause  none  offers  such  a  happy 
combination  of  interest,  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  instruction. 

O  20  individually  mounlod  ton*  bars 
giv*  20  pupils  an  activ*  part  in 
'‘making  music*  and  playing 
musical  gamas. 

O  Bars  ar*  pitchad  in  tk#  normal 
singing  rangss  of  boys  and  girls  — 
ptrfaci  for  vocal  as  woll  os  "in- 
sirumontal*  training. 

O  Bars  aro  finished  in  block  and 
white  as  in  a  piano  keyboard,  with 
sharps  and  fiats  clearly  marked  to 
give  elementary  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence  and  develop  an  understanding 
of  tone  relationships. 


"Zuotc^"  FROM  WELL 
KNOWN  EDUCATORS 


"fxcof/ont  toM"..."lmpr0$fd  with 
quality  and  appearance " .  •  •  "Do- 
ddadly  told” ... 


Send  the  coupon  today 
for  FREE  copy  of  the 
American  Frep  Tone  Sell 
Teachers*  Instruction 
Guide. 


|~TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc.  | 

I  425  S.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO  5.  ILL.  I 

I  Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  copy  e 
I  of  the  American  Prep  Tone  Bell  Teachers'  e 
I  Instruction  Guide.  e 
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By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


The  New  Issues 

Up  until  a  few  months  ago  I  sort  of 
had  the  notion  that  publishers  of  oc¬ 
tavo  music  unloaded  their  new  issues 
sometime  early  in  the  spring.  But  the 
way  they  came  in  this  year  that  theory 
turned  out  about  as  correct  as  a  pair 
of  consecutive  fifths  in  a  harmony 
exercise. 

Right  from  the  start  last  fall  new 
octavos  started  to  pile  up  and  what’s 
more  they  kept  coming  in  steadily 
month  after  month  until  the  mere 
thought  of  reading  through  what  even¬ 
tually  became  a  four  foot  stack  was 
enough  to  discourage  even  the  most 
calcified  eardrum.  However,  the  sum¬ 
mer  took  care  of  a  good  part  of  the 
pile,  and  if  the  vicious  circle  doesn’t 
start  up  too  soon,  we’ll  eventually  get 
them  completely  sifted  into  the  do’s 
and  don’ts.  Meanwhile  let’s  get  started 
with  a  few  that  interested  me  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  might  interest  you. 

•  By  the  way,  this  year  more  than 
ever  before  I  was  particularly  interested 
to  note  the  appearance  of  several  new 
publishers  or  choral  music.  Whether 
they  survive  the  rough  and  ready  com¬ 
petition  of  the  market  place,  only  time 
will  tell.  However,  some  of  the  early 
issues  were  good  enough  to  merit  more 
than  a  raised  eyebrow. 

You  will  notice  I  have  selected  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  the  ”oflF-the-beaten-track” 
publisher,  often  to  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  these  more  recent  members  of  the 
fraternity  that  prints*  the  stuff.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  send  a  card  to  those  that 
are  new  to  you  and  get  on  their  mailing 
list  for  free  sample  copies.  There’s  a 
lot  of  good,  fresh  talent  in  these  new 
companies,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor. 

"This  month  we  will  review  SATB 
sacred  music.  Next  month  secular. 

MIXED  VOICES  (Sacrud) 

ALLELUIA/— SATB  with  accom¬ 
paniment,  by  Antonio  Miranda.  Oc¬ 
tavo  #1013,  Published  by  Paragon 
Music  Publishers,  83  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  16 f 

'This  is  a  rather  unusual  setting  for 
the  single  word  alleluia,  not  at  all  like 
the  famous  Randall  'Thompson  piece 
of  the  same  title.  This  one  zips  along 
at  allegro  vivace  with  a  short  change 


Sond  all  quMtion*  on  Choral  Muik  and 
NwhniquM  diroct  le  Waltor  A.  Rodby,  402 
Onoldo  Si.,  Jeliot,  lillneit. 


of  dynamics  and  tempo  in  the  middle. 
It  ends  with  a  slam  lung  presto. 

'The  whole  piece  lasts  hardly  more 
than  a  minute  or  so,  and  therefore 
would  be  especially  good  as  a  sort  of 
fanfare  to  open  a  service  or  concert. 
Rather  easy,  but  brilliantly  effective. 

REVELATION  MOTET— SATB  A 
Cappela,  by  Melchior  Frank,  Edited  by 
Jan  Meyerowitz,  Published  by  Broude 
Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  30^ 

Truly,  here  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
music! 

Melchior  Frank  (1573-1639)  is  one 
of  those  early  composers  who  put  his 
notes  down  when  the  musical  phrase 
was  not  a  slave  to  the  infamous  bar 
line.  Mr.  Meyerowitz  has  made  it  easy 
by  interpolating  time  signatures  and 
bar  lines  in  order  to  interpret  the  origi¬ 
nal  rhythms  of  the  piece.  'The  result  is 
a  simple,  lovely  work  containing  all 
the  subtleties  and  mysteries  of  musical 
expression. 

Although  Melchior  Frank  is  not  as 
well  known  as  his  famous  contempo- 
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rary,  he  stands  right  with  the  great 
master  •  in  this  composition.  What’s 
more  (and  practical)  here  is  a  piece  of 
music  that  most  any  high  school  choir 
can  perform. 

HE'S  GOT  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 
IN  HIS  HANDS— Spiritual  for  SATE 
arranged  by  N.  M.  Merritt.  Octavo 
^MC  215,  Published  by  Mercury  Mu¬ 
sic  Corp.,  47  West  63rd  St.,  Neu' 
York  23,  N.  Y.  20(f: 

A  most  interesting  and  satisfying 
setting  of  a  famous  negro  exaltation. 

This  particular  spiritual  is  one  of  a 
group  called  "The  Singing  City  Series’’ 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Elaine 
Brown.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  only 
so-so,  but  this  particular  spiritual  has 
what  it  takes.  'The  tempo  marking  is 
andante,  and  opens  a  whole  new  idea 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  spiritual. 

Normally,  one  thinks  of  this  piece 
as  one  of  those  feet  stomping,  hand 
clapping,  zippity-do-da  affairs  so  com¬ 
mon  to  the  rhythmic  spiritual  style. 
However,  this  one  sets  up  an  easy 
swing — almost  a  lazy  beat — and  treats 
the  listener  to  an  unusually  relaxed 
tempo  with  a  host  of  opportunities  for 
interpretation.  A  neat  twist,  especially 
if  you  go  for  an  "easy”  beat. 

LET  ALL  THE  WORLD  IN 
E^ERY  CORNER  SING— SATE  Ac¬ 
companied,  by  E.  T.  Chapman.  Octavo 
4pII89,  Published  by  C.  C.  Eirchard. 
lU 

A  brilliant,  fanfare-like  piece,  mostly 
in  two  parts,  that  has  no  equal  when 
you  need  a  door  buster  for  that  special 
occasion. 

Besides  being  brilliant,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  easy,  and  yet  by  doubling  the 
two  parts  can  be  made  to  sound  enor¬ 
mously  big.  For  example,  tenors  double 
the  upper  part  an  octave  lower,  and 
altos  double  the  lower  part  up  an  oc¬ 
tave.  Actually,  this  type  of  doubling  is 
neither  out  of  order  nor  in  poor  taste 
since  the  piece  was  originally  intended 
for  a  boys’  and  men’s  choir  (and  is 
so  indicated  in  the  score). 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  disre¬ 
gard  for  a  consistent  meter.  There  is 
no  time  signature  and  the  meter 
changes  occasionally  from  a  four  to  a 
three  or  two.  'The  result  is  music  that 
is  phrased  to  the  more  subtle  accents  of 
the  famous  poem.  The  copyright  says 
1926,  but  we  could  use  a  lot  more  of 
these. 

EXULTATE  DEO— SATE  A  Cap- 
pella,  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Edited 
by  Fritz  Rikko,  Octavo  3^76,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Edward  E.  Marks  Corp.  25<t 

Here  is  one  of  those  polyphonic 
pieces  that  at  a  first  reading  seems  to 
go  on  and  on  and  get  nowhere.  Only 
after  you  live  with  this  music  a  while 
does  the  beauty  begin  to  come  alive — 
and  how  it  comes  alive! 


Scarlatti  was  much  better  known  for 
operas  and  instrumental  music  than  for 
his  compositions  for  the  church.  Yet 
the  genius  is  there  and  we  can  thank 
the  editor  for  a  splendid  example  of 
early  Italian  church  music  easy  enough 
to  be  performed  by  the  average  high 
school  choir.  Only  the  Latin  text  is 
given. 

If  you  would  like  to  get  away  from 
opening  that  concert  with  the  usual 
Bach,  this  piece  offers  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so. 

LORD,  THOU  HAST  EEEN  OUR 
DWELLING  PLACE— SATE  A  Cap- 
pella,  by  Sven  Lekberg.  Octavo  ^5174, 
Published  by  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Chicago  9,  III.  20<l 

Sven  Leckberg  certainly  has  the 
knack  for  creating  spine-tingling  choral 
sonorities.  As  in  his  other  composi¬ 
tions,  he  emphasizes  the  beauty  of  tone 
through  big,  juicy  chord  changes  rather 
than  by  an  interweaving  of  melodic 
lines.  Consequently,  the  music  is  easy 
(Turn  to  page  65 ) 


"Books  That  Help" 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Each  month  this  column 
will  review  a  book  pertaining  to  some  phase 
of  school  music.  With  so  many  excellent  books 
published  each  year,  it  is  regrettable  that  so 
few  can  be  mentioned  in  this  column.  How¬ 
ever,  if  any  reader  actively  engaged  in  school 
music  would  like  to  tell  us  about  a  book  that 
has  been  especially  helpful,  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  will  receive  first  priority.  Here  is 
your  chance  to  share  with  others  in  the  field 
of  music  education  a  few  reasons  as  to  why 
it  was  one  of  those  "Books  That  Help."  Ad¬ 
dress  all  correspondence  to  "Book  Editor"  in 
care  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


A  STUDY  OUTLINE  AND 
W^ORK-EOOK  IN  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  MUSIC— by  Frank  W.  Hill  and 
Roland  Searight.  Published  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Erown  and  Co.,  Dubucfue, 
Iowa.  $1.25. 

'There  isn’t  a  music  teacher  alive  who 
sometime  or  other  hasn’t  had  to  explain 
the  complex  language  of  music  to  the 
bewildered  pupil.  Many  methods  and 
techniques  for  doing  this  have  been 
evolved — some  good  and  some  bad — 
but  the  block  of  knowledge  that  the 
pupil  must  know  in  order  to  read  mu¬ 
sical  symbols  remains  the  same. 

Almost  fifteen  years  ago  Professors 
Hill  and  Searight  developed  a  combi¬ 
nation  text-workbook  in  order  to  help 


their  own  students  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  of  music  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  growth  in  music  learning.  'This 
combination  text-workbook  was  re¬ 
vised  for  the  third  time  in  1954,  and 
now  with  this  third  edition  stands  as 
one  of  the  top  publications  of  its  kind 
in  the  field. 

The  text-workbook  is  organized 
quite  conventionally  without  the  usual 
batch  of  trick  diagrams  and  special 
techniques.  The  language  is  simple, 
and  as  each  body  of  knowledge  is  pre¬ 
sented  (the  scale,  the  staff,  rhythm,  the 
keyboard,  key  signatures,  etc.)  the  au¬ 
thors  have  included  a  question  sheet 
that  may  be  torn  out  of  the  book  for 
correction  by  the  instructor.  Also,  in 
addition  to  answering  the  questions, 
there  are  drill  assignments  and  work 
sheets  for  additional  practice. 

This  book  may  be  used  by  high 
school  theory  classes;  by  teachers  who 
give  private  lessons;  by  pupils  in  be¬ 
ginning  band,  orchestra,  choir,  or  glee 
club;  by  the  adult  beginner  in  any 
phase  of  music;  or  by  anyone  out  of 
grade  school  who  needs  to  learn  the 
elements  of  music. 

'There  is  not  a  workbook  of  this  type 
on  the  market  today  that  offers  enough 
practice  exercises.  This  one  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  'The  book  could  be  improved 
by  adding  extra  pages  of  practice  ma¬ 
terial  throughout.  For  example,  several 
additional  pages  of  exercises  could  be 
added  to  increase  facility  with  key 
signatures,  measure  structure,  melody 
writing,  and  especially  rhythms.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  alert  teacher  can  supple¬ 
ment  these  exercises  with  like  material 
whenever  necessary,  and  probably  this 
was  the  intention  of  the  authors. 

For  a  down-to-earth,  practical  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  most  complex  subject, 
here  is  a  book  that  every  music  teacher 
in  the  country  should  know  about. 


You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  publisher,  William  C.  Brown  Co., 
has  published  several  study  guides  in 
other  areas  of  music,  si/ch  as  conduct¬ 
ing,  music  history,  and  appreciation.  A 
post  card  will  get  you  more  informa¬ 
tion.  J.J. 
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Har*  w«  M*  Gina  Lollobrigida  and 
Ulpio  Minucci  at  tk«y  taam  up  far  a 
now  album. 


MEET  THE  ARTISTS 

Gina  Lollobrigida  and 
Ulpio  Minucci 

"Ah,  Gina!”  said  the  young  man  at 
the  piano,  "she’s  magnificent!  But  she’s 
as  humble  and  simple  as  the  girl  who 
lives  down  the  street." 

After  carefully  taking  down  the  pre¬ 
cise  location  of  composer  Ulpio  Min- 
ucci’s  obviously  unique  street,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  somewhat  unorthodox 
description  of  Gina  Lollobrigida  had  to 
do  with  her  approach  to  music,  rather 
than  with  her  abundant  charm.  Min¬ 
ucci,  who  will  be  ’’introduced”  to 
American  record  fan;  soon  via  a  new 
album,  "Gina  Lollobrigida  presents 
Minucci,”  is,  according  to  reports  from 
Tin  Pan  Alley  tipsters,  "the  hottest 
new  song-writer  in  the  business."  Aside 
from  the  new  album  and  four  songs 
which  will  be  recorded  by  the  glamor¬ 
ous  Italian  movie  star  in  November, 
Minucci’s  tunes  have  been  waxed  by 
such  juke  box  favorites  as  Nat  "King” 
Cole,  Frank  Sinatra,  Johnny  Desmond, 
Julius  LaRosa  and  Don  Cornell.  In 
addition,  two  of  his  current  BMI  songs. 
Domaui  and  My  Love  Is  a  Gentle  Man 
are  high  on  the  best-seller  lists  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

We  were  talking  to  Mr.  Minucci  at 
the  offices  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  in 
New  York,  and  had  no  trouble  at  all 
in  bringing  the  conversation  around  to 
the  lovely  Lollobrigida. 

"You  know,"  said  the  composer, 
"when  the  people  over  at  Coral  Rec¬ 


ords  asked  her  to  make  records  for 
them,  she  just  didn’t  believe  it.  ’But 
I  have  never  sung  before,’  she  said.  I 
then  went  to  see  her  and  we  went  over 
my  songs.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that 
she  admired  them  so  much  that  she 
is  going  to  devote  her  first  recordings 
to  them.  I  am  lucky,  no?” 

Minucci,  who  is  lucky,  yes,  describes 
Gina’s  voice  as  "a  clear  and  sincere 
contralto.”  He  ascribes  her  warm  vocal 
quality  and  her  ability  to  learn  songs 
quickly  to  the  simple  fact  that  she  is 
Italian.  "For  the  average  Italian,”  he 
explained,  "music  is  a  very  natural 
thing  to  learn  and  feel.  And  like  most 
Italians  these  days,  she  is  crazy  about 
American  songs.”  As  for  the  national 
character  of  Minucci’s  songs,  his  pub¬ 
lisher  is  having  some  difficulty  making 
up  his  mind.  "I  don’t  know  whether 
to  call  him  the  American  Puccini,"  he 
said,  "or  the  Italian  Jerome  Kern.” 

Born  in  Italy  just  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  Ulpio  Minucci  is  now 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States,  living  in  New  York  with  his 
American-born  wife,  Githerine,  and 
their  brand  new  baby  girl,  Nina.  'The 
son  of  a  prominent  playwright,  Ulpio 
studied  music  at  the  world-famous  St. 
Cecilia  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Rome. 
But,  since  children  of  good  Italian  fam¬ 
ilies  must  have  a  "respectable”  profes¬ 
sion,  young  Minucci  also  studied  law, 
received  his  degree,  and  then  promptly 
went  back  to  his  first  love,  music. 

At  seventeen,  he  began  a  career  as  a 
concert  pianist  and  continued  until  the 
war  broke  out.  A  fine  athlete,  he  served 
in  the  Italian  army  as  a  gymnastic 
officer  from  1939  to  1945.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  display  still  another 
side  of  his  talents,  writing,  by  covering 
the  Nazi  collaborationist  trials  for  a 
leading  Italian  newspaper.  In  1950,  he 
was  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a 
foreign  correspondent,  found  American 
music  business  to  be  overwhelmingly 
exciting  and  decided  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  composing. 

After  several  months  of  fruitlessly 
"making  the  rounds” — a  depressing 
tour  of  music  publishing  and  recording 
company  waiting  rooms — Minucci  met 
Larry  Spier,  a  publisher  well-known 
for  his  association  with  Jerome  Kern, 
Kurt  Weill,  Richard  Rodgers  and  other 
giants  of  popular  music.  Recognizing 
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what  he  considered  a  major  talent. 
Spier  signed  Minucci  to  an  exclusive 
contract  and  set  about  the  complicated 
and  arduous  task  of  getting  Minucci’s 
music  on  records. 

Like  most  composers  of  popular  mu¬ 
sic,  Ulpio  Minucci  aspires  to  writing 
for  the  musical  theater — and  of  course, 
a  score  for  a  Lollobrigida  film.  The 
lovely  Gina,  Mr.  Minucci  informed  us, 
has  already  expressed  some  interest  in 
such  a  project  and  he  is  more  than 
willing,  very  ready,  and,  brimming 
with  confidence,  able  as  all  get-out. 

In  any  story  about  a  successful  song 
writer,  it  always  seems  apt  to  include 
a  helpful  hint  to  the  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lion-odd  amateur  Irving  Berlins  forever 
clamoring  at  the  gates  of  the  magic 
world  of  Tin  Pan  Alley.  Ulpio  Min¬ 
ucci  obliged  us: 

"Honesty  should  be  the  primary 
standard.  If  I  feel  that  one  of  my  songs 
is  honest,  I  am  at  least  ninety  percent 
positive  of  success.  To  me,  also,  every 
song  is  a  challenge,  and  if  I  finish  one, 
play  it  over  and  feel  nervous  about  it, 
I  know  it  is  not  right.  I  must  feel 
comfortable  and  at  least  a  little  satis¬ 
fied.  Along  with  sincerity,  there  must 
of  course  be  craftsmanship — something 
that  takes  many  years  to  develop.  And, 
a  song  must  have  melody.  Great  songs 
come  through  with  what  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  wanted  them  to  do — SING!” 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


H«r«  ii  Koran  AAock,  our  School  Musi- 
cion  Pon  Pol  Club  Coordinotor  shown 
intorviowing  tho  fomous  Mori#  Evoni, 
diroctor  of  tho  Ringling  Bros.  Circus 
Bond  whon  it  ployod  Chicogo  lost  Sum- 
mor  .  .  .  Judy. 


John  Takala  Happy 

To  Be  Top  SM  For  '55 


"The  School  Musician 
4  East  Clinton  Street 
Joliet,  Illinois 
"Dear  Sirs; 

"I  wish  to  express  rny  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  you  for  selecting 
me  the  "Honor  School  Musician  of 
the  Year”.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honor 
not  only  to  me,  but  also  to  my  high 
school  and  to  my  fine  instructor,  Mr. 
Donald  Saunders.  Y our  telegram  reach¬ 
ed  Mr.  Saunders  about  three  hours  be¬ 


fore  our  annual  Spring  Concert.  The 
telegram  was  read  as  a  surprise  to  me 
and  to  the  audience  at  the  concert.  I 
wish  you  could  have  heard  the  ap¬ 
plause! 

"This  fall  I  am  entering  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  my  music  there  hy  joining 
the  University  Band.  Your  award  to 
me  will  always  be  an  inspiration  for 
me  to  do  my  best  with  my  music. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Takala 
Long  Prairie,  Minn.” 


What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  music? 


How  many  times  have  you  asked  yourself  this  puzzling  and  unanswered  ques¬ 
tion?  If  it  is  half  as  many  times  as  I  have — it’s  uncountable.  So  many  of  the 
teenagers  today  are  pondering  over  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
make  music  their  career  or  merely  a  hobby.  The  field  of  music  is  one  of  the 
hardest  in  the  world  to  break  into.  Hard  work  and  then  some  more  hard  work 
are  in  store  for  those  who  decide  to  take  the  plunge.  Often  a  newcomer  is  given 
a  "lucky  break”  and  unfortunately  he  isn’t  ready  for  it  and  failure  results  to  the 
dismay  of  everyone  concerned.  I’m  sure  you  all  know  Bill  Haley,  famous  recording 
artist  who  made  the  never  dying  song  "Davy  Crockett.”  This  young  man  audi¬ 
tioned  for  the  Pennsylvanians  when  he  w'as  just  starting  out.  He  was  turned  down. 
Today  he  thanks  his  lucky  stars  he  was,  for  now  he  knows  he  wasn’t  ready  yet 
for  his  "Lucky  Break.”  Even  when  you  are  up  on  top  in  the  professional  world 
it’s  a  full-time  job  staying  up  there.  You  and  I  both  know  there  are  always  new 
and  exciting  newcomers  trying  to  work  their  way  up  the  ladder  to  fame  and 
fortune.  What  a  wonderful  world  show  business  is,  and  how  happy  any  of  us 
would  be  up  there.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  all  the  hard  work  and  effort  it 
would  take— Don’t  you? 

Of  course  professional  work  is  not  the  only  phase  of  music.  As  you  sit  there 
reading,  who  is  the  one  person  you  connect  with  music?  That’s  right,  your  school 
director.  He  is  the  one  that  is  all  important  to  you  and  your  mifiic  right  now. 
Whether  you  become  discouraged  and  quit  music  or  become  so  very  interested 
that  you  will  pursue  it  as  a  career,  quite  often  depends  on  this  person.  His  is 
an  important  job.  One  that  is  not  always  glamorous  but  is  more  than  rewarding 
in  so  many  little  ways.  Then  there  is  your  private  teacher  to  whom  you  owe  so 
much,  for  he  is  the  man  who  has  taught  you  so  very  much  about  music,  not 
only  your  personal  instrument  but  the  whole  scope  of  the  world  of  music.  He 
inspired  you  to  explore  all  the  wonderful  and  unusual  phases  and  stories  of  music. 
Why  don’t  you  remember  that  funny  little  story  he  told  about  the  famous  Wagner? 
Music  was  made  to  come  alive  by  his  inspiring  enthusiasm.  Then  there  is  the  field 
of  musical  therapy  that  has  helped  so  many  people.  A  most  rewarding  job. 

Music  has  been  in  existence  as  long  as  man  has  and  has  always  played  a  very 
important  part  in  his  life.  Uncountable  numbers  of  men  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  this  unique  art.  In  modern  today  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
up-and-coming  musician.  Those  that  I  mentioned  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  lanes 
of  music  you  can  stroll  down.  You  and  I  know  what  an  important  part  music 
is  playing  in  our  lives  today.  But  what  will  it  be  like  in  ten  or  twenty  years?  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  music  will  always  play  an  important  part  in  my  life.  I  guess 
in  a  sense  music  is  part  of  my  life.  How  about  you,  don’t  you  feel  the  same  way? 


October,  1935 
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By  Kanm  Mack 
P»m  CImk  Coordimator 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  East  Cllmtom  St. 
Jolimt,  llllmolt 


Hi  Pen  Palers, 

I  am  wondering  if  you  are  enjoying 
school  as  much  as  I  am.  It’s  so  much 
fun  scaring  so  many  familiar  faces. 

I'd  like  to  gc-t  more  letters  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  you  kids.  It’s  always  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  what  the  person  you  are 
w'riting  to  looks  like.  I  have  Ic'tters  and 
pictures  for  you  to  see. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Karen, 

I  am  a  girl  12  years  old.  My  name 
is  Joan  Kelly. 

I  am  in  the  7th  grade  at  South  Nod¬ 
away  Grade  School.  I  have  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  I  am  4'1 1"  tall,  and  I  weigh 
921/2  lbs.  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters. 
I  play  the  trumpet  and  the  piano.  I  am 


in  band.  I  read  the  school  musiqan 
every  month  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  have  a  Pen 
Pal  and  I  would  try  to  answer  any 
letters  sent  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Joan  Kelly 

Joan’s  address  is  Joan  Kelly,  Barn¬ 
ard,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Carolyn  Pringle 
108  Academy  Street 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire 

Dear  Miss  Mack, 

Very  recently  I  received  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  my 
birthday.  Now,  when  I  get  my  issue, 
I  turn  immediately  to  the  Pen  Pal  Club 
and  the  Teen-agers  Sections. 

I  think  your  new  idea  of  putting  a 
list  of  names  in  the  Pen  Pal  Club  is  a 
wonderful  idea  and  I  would  like  to 
have  my  name  included  very  much. 

I  am  14  years  old  and  play  the  clari¬ 
net  in  my  school  band.  I  play  the  string 
bass  in  the  orchestra  and  play  the  piano 
some,  too. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
put  my  name  in  the  Pen  Pal  Club. 

Yours  truly, 

Carolyn  Pringle 


Robert  Williams  f 

P.O.  Box  707  E 

McAlester,  Oklahoma  1 

Hi  Karen,  P 

I’ve  read  your  page  in  the  school  f 
MUSiaAN  for  such  a  long  time  that  | 
it  seems  like  writing  my  application  f 
for  membership  to  the  Pen  Pal  Club  t 
is  like  writing  to  another  of  my  I 
friends.  1 

As  stated  in  the  above  address  my  | 
name  is  Robert  Williams,  and  address:  | 
P.  O.  Box  707,  McAlester,  Oklahoma.  I 
I  play  a  cornet  in  our  high  school  band. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  attended  1 
the  State  Soloist  and  Ensemble  Clinic,  | 
and  each  year  won  a  Superior  rating.  I 
I  have  two  more  years,  in  which  I  j 
hope  to  make  it  four  straight.  | 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  my  mem-  | 
bership  card !  E 

Sincerely,  | 

Robert  Williams 
*  *  * 

Dear  Karen, 

I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago. 

I  misplaced  the  letter  and  just  found  it. 

I  hope  that  it  isn’t  too  late.  I  don’t 
have  any  of  the  school  musician  | 
Magazines.  I’d  like  to  have  one  of  the  j 
Magazines  for  April,  May,  and  June.  L 
I  don’t  take  the  Magazine.  Our  school  I 
didn’t  receive  it  for  those  months.  If  | 
you  have  one  left.  I’d  like  to  have  one.  \ 

About  my  picture  I  have  a  lot  of 
different  kinds.  Some  I  have  by  myself  1 
and  others  I  have  with  someb^y  else, 
The  one  that  I  am  sending  is  the  only  • 
one  that  I  can  find  at  the  moment.  . 
That’s  all  for  now.  I 

Sincerely,  , 

Nancy  Styers 
*  *  * 

Dear  Karen, 

How  is  everything  down  in  Illinois? 
What  do  you  think  of  my  letter  heads? 
Last  Sunday  Cam  and  I  went  down  to 
our  Dad’s  printing  shop  and  printed 
these. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  myself  as 
I  said  I  would  send  you  in  my  last 
letter.  I  was  wondering  if  my  picture 
would  get  in  the  school  musician 
before  the  June  edition. 

My  brother  wrote  you  a  little  while 
ago  and  he  sure  wants  to  be  a  member. 
Right  now  he  is  trying  to  decide  what 
musical  instrument  he  wants  to  play.  I 
He  wants  to  play  French  Horn  or 
Xylophone.  We  haven’t  either  in  the 
band. 

Yours  truly, 

Bobby  King 

*  *  * 

Well  that’s  all  for  this  month  kids. 
How  about  some  of  those  pictures  and 
new  members. 

Your  Pen  Pal  Club  Coordinator, 
Karen  Mack 
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BY  KAREN  MACK 


Hi  Gang, 

Well  here  we  are  with  more  of  the 
nation's  top  pop  tunes.  I  haven’t  gotten 
very  many  letters  saying  if  you  like  the 
record  review.  I  know  you  do  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  it  right  from  you. 

Decca  Pop  Tunes . . .  45RPM 

Crazy  Otto  .  .  .  "O/j  johnny,  Oh 
Johnny,  Oh!”  .  .  .  "Palesteent^’  .  .  . 
Some  people  think  that  Crazy  Otto  is 
really  crazy,  but  if  you  read  the  article 
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Pan  Pol,  Bobby  King 
Octobar,  1955 


that  was  in  the  Life  Magazine  recently 
you  would  find  out  that  he  really  isn’t 
crazy.  It’s  just  his  style  of  playing. 

*  *  * 

Lenny  Dee  .  .  .  "Crazy  Organ  Rag” 

.  .  .  "Punxsutawney  Boogie”  .  .  .  Lenny 
does  a  fine  job  on  this  record  as  he 
does  on  all  of  his  records.  Both  sides 
of  it  are  good  and  fast,  just  right  for 
)  itterbugging. 

a  a  * 

The  Commanders  with  Eddie  Grady 
,  .  "Camptown  Boogie”.  .  ."Cornball 
#/"...  Like  all  of  their  other  records 
the  Commanders  do  a  swell  job,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  fast  ones.  This  record  will 
make  your  collection  complete  so  get 
it. 

a  a  a 

Gary  Crosby  with  the  Cheerleaders 
.  .  .  "Aytih  Ayuh”  .  .  .  "Mississippi 
Pecan  Pie”  ...  I  hope  that  all  you  kids 
will  help  the  upcoming  Gary  by  buying 
his  records.  They  are  all  so  good.  You 
can  also  see  Gary  on  his  Uncle’s  TV 
show  every  afternoon. 

a  a  a 

The  Cowboy  Church  Sunday  School 
.  .  .  "The  Little  Black  Sheep”  .  .  .  "Go 
On  By”  .  .  .  Words  cannot  say  how' 
well  these  little  children  can  sing.  It 
seems  that  in  all  of  their  tunes  there  is 
a  moral.  How  many  of  you  kids  think 
there  is? 

a  a  a 

Kitty  Kallen  .  .  .  "Forgive  Me”  .  .  . 
"If  It's  A  Dream”  .  .  .  Kitty  does 
a  swell  job  on  these  tunes.  I  sure  like 
her  slow  style  of  singing.  It  seems  to 
fit  in  with  her  soft  voice. 

a  a  a 

Four  Aces  featuring  A1  Hibbler  .  .  . 
"Love  Is  A  Many  Splendored  Thing” 

.  .  .  "Shine  On,  Harvest  Moon”  .  .  . 
Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  the  Four  Aces 
sing  the  first  song  on  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Show  several  weeks  ago.  They  sure  do 
a  swell  job. 

a  a  a 

Caterina  Valente  with  Kurt  Edel- 
hagen’s  orchestra  .  .  .  "Babalu’’  .  .  . 
"This  Must  Be  Wrong”  .  .  .  These 
songs  are  becoming  very  popular  espe¬ 
cially  Babalu.  This  is  a  ^uth  American 
song  and  Caterina  sings  it  in  German. 
It  is  very  beautiful  though. 

a  a  a 

Peggy  Lee  .  .  .  "Sugar”  .  .  .  "What 
Can  I  Say  After  I  Say  I’m  Sorry?”  .  .  . 
Peggy  does  a  fine  job  on  these  songs 

both  of  which  are  from  Warner 

Brothers  motion  picture  "Pete  Kelly’s 
Blues.”  Peggy’s  sweet  voice  seems  to 
fit  right  in  with  these  songs. 

a  a  a 

Ella  Fitzgerald  .  .  .  "Pete  Kelly’s 
Blues”  .  .  .  "Hard  Hearted  Hannah” 
.  .  .  Many  of  you  have  probably  seen 


Pete  Kelly’s  Blues  and  know  how  well 
Ella  sings  her  songs.  So  in  order  to 
keep  this  picture  in  your  memory  you 
will  want  to  get  the  records,  all  of 
which  should  have  a  superior  rating  in 
your  collections. 

a  a  a 

33-1/3  LP  Album  —  Decca 

Decca  .  .  .  Gloria  De  Haven  and 
Ricardo  Montalban  .  .  .  "Seventh 
Heaven”  .  .  .  Shortly  after  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  a  show  about  it,  and 
its  effect  on  a  group  of  charming  and 
slightly  wicked  Parisians,  was  intro- 


Gloria  DeHaven  and  Ricardo  Montalban 
are  seen  here  as  they  record  the  album 
"Seventh  Heaven." 


duced  on  Broadway.  The  show — Sev¬ 
enth  Heaven — was  followed  by  a 
movie  version  of  the  dramatic  story, 
and  most  recently,  several  decades  later, 
it  returned  to  the  Great  White  Way, 
this  time  as  a  musical. 

The  score  for  the  musical  version  of 
Seventh  Heaven  contains  many  won¬ 
derful  tunes — all  written  by  Victor 
Young  and  Stella  Unger.  The  cast, 
headed  by  Gloria  DeHaven  and  Ri¬ 
cardo  Montalban,  project  the  songs 
with  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 


artf 


Recently  I  received  a. letter  from  our 
good  friend  Gary  Longric  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  Pen  Pal  Club. 
Through  Gary’s  hard  work  and  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  during  the  first  year  the 
club  has  grown  and  become  an  out¬ 
standing  part  of  the  Teenage  section. 
We  owe  a  lot  to  this  remarkable  young 
man  and  I  would  like  to  publicly  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation.  Unfortunately 
Gary  had  to  interrupt  his  study  of 
music  at  college  for  a  term  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  But  he  plans 
to  take  up  his  studies  again  just  as  soon 
as  his  term  is  up.  Even  while  his  career 
has  been  stopped  for  a  while  it  defi- 
nately  hasn’t  ended.  To  my  surprise 
and  delight  this  versatile  young  man 
(Turn  to  page  49) 
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Katia  Bird  wini  Arion  Award 
HationJ  Wu^ic  ^u,urJ 

*\\Jon  ^^alie  i^ird 


Katie  Bird,  of  West  High  School, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  is  an  average 
seventeen  year  old  girl  who  is  a  won¬ 
derful  musician,  a  very  versatile  young 
lady  and  has  a  personality  plus.  This 
you  can  well  appreciate  by  checking 
her  activities  as  follows. 

Kathryn  is  the  only  National  Arion 
Foundation  Award  (National  Music 
Award)  winner  in  the  city  of  Knox¬ 
ville  this  year.  The  requirements  for 
this  award  are: 

1.  Better  than  average  scholastic 
standing. 

2.  Co-operation  over  and  above 
normal  duties. 

3.  General  musicianship 

4.  Music  performance 

From  a  junior  high  background  of 
participation  Katie  came  into  high 
school  with  a  very  outstanding  founda¬ 
tion  to  build  on.  Her  high  school 
record  is  one  to  be  proud  of  and  her 
activities  are  many. 


C^ntraLaiS  C^iarlnels 


at  DWfLA 


wonderful  B[)  Contrabass  Clarinet 
Section  of  the  fine  Festival  Band.  Not 
only  did  this  section  augment  the  depth 
and  brilliance  of  the  band,  but  was 
also  featured  in  many  solo  passages. 

The  Balanced  Clarinet  Choir  Move¬ 
ment  that  has  been  sweeping  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  in  the  Texas  bands.  I'exans 
have  been  noted  for  their  "pioneering” 
spirit,  and  were  among  the  first  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  balanced  clarinet  choirs  in 
their  bands.  This  can  be  attested  by 
the  large  number  of  alto,  bass  and  con¬ 
trabass  clarinets  in  their  finest  bands. 

Next  year’s  convention-clinic  will 
again  be  held  in  Dallas,  new  TMEA 
President  Ed  Hatchett  said.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  installed  included  Lewis  Doll  of 
San  Antonio,  vice-president  and  or¬ 
chestra  chairman;  Charlotte  DuBois, 
University  of  Texas,  vice-president  and 
elementary  chairman;  and  Charles  Nel¬ 


son,  Harlingen,  vice-president  and 
choral  chairman.  Over  200  school  mu¬ 
sicians  and  800  members  attended  the 
TMEA  convention.'  This  is  believed 
to  be  a  record  attendance  for  state 
music  educators  meetings. 


idand  ^j^ireclor  ^nipirei 

Ifjew  ^ntkuiiaitic  ^roup 


By  Deana  Merling 
Churchill  County  Hi^  School 
Fallon,  Nevada 


This  year’s  Texas  Music  Educators 
Association  Convention  at  Dallas  fea¬ 
tured  an  outstanding  All-State  Festival 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Revelli  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Leonard  Falcone  of 
Michigan  State  University.  Of  great 
interest  to  all  music  educators  attend¬ 
ing  this  successful  meeting  was  the 


When  Churchill  County  High 
School’s  band  director,  Mr.  Darrell 
Winters  came  to  Fallon  in  1951,  the 
group’s  membership  and  morale  were 
very  low.  Membership  has  increased 
from  45,  out  of  an  enrollment  in  the 
school  of  385,  to  6l  this  year.  The 
band  in  the  last  three  years  has  aver¬ 


aged  three  public  concerts  a  year  besides  ! 
playing  at  Baccalaureate  and  Gradua-  \ 
tion  exercises.  L 

At  the  home  football  games  the  ] 
full  marching  band  plays  and  marches  [ 
at  the  half,  Churchill  County  High  [ 
School  also  has  a  Pep  Band  selected  [ 
from  the  regular  band  that  plays  at 
all  home  basketball  games.  'The  Pep  ^ 
Band  also  traveled  to  the  district  and  | 
state  basketball  tournaments  to  help  ' 
cheer  Fallon’s  team  to  victory.  j 

Mr.  Winters  has  also  organized  a  [ 
Dance  Band,  called  the  Music  Makers,  | 
and  a  Saxophone  Band.  The  dance  ‘ 
band  has  played  for  almost  all  of  the  I 
school  dances  and  also  plays  for  public  L 
dances.  The  Music  Makers  are  always  f 
ready  to  help  any  of  the  school  organi¬ 
zations  that  are  arranging  an  assembly  | 
program  for  the  student  body.  The  | 
Music  Makers  are  the  backbone  of  the  * 
Junior  Frolic,  an  all  school  variety  pro-  ^ 
gram  that  is  held  in  the  spring.  The 
dance  band  has  also  represented  Fallon 
in  exchange  assemblies  with  other 
schools  in  the  western  part  of  Nevada.  1 
The  band  has  helped  pay  for  new  | 
(Turn  to  page  ^8) 
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Wustc  Wov.s 


Look  where  you  may  in  America  and 
you  will  find  no  community  which  is  t 
expanding  as  rapidly  as  Levittown,  L. 
Long  Island.  Many  new  schools  are  * 
being  built  each  year  to  keep  up  with 
the  increasing  enrollment  of  students. 

Levittown  also  boasts  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  fastest  growing  school  music 
systems  in  the  country. 


Guiding  the  growth  of  music  in  the 
Levittown  Public  Schools,  District  No. 
5,  is  Mr.  F.  Arden  Burt.  Mr.  Burt,  the 
(Turn  to  page  49) 
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Pedler  Woodwinds 
^^Ars  Featured  In 

^feti^lands 

Only  Music  Store! 


Headed  for  first  chair  ? 

Not  all  instruments  will  let  you  get  there!  That’s 
why  it  is  so  important,  even  for  a  beginner,  to  choose  an  instrument  built 
in  the  tradition  of  finest  quality.  From  beginner  models  to 
meticulous  artist  instruments,  Pedler  woodwinds  are  created  for  proper  intonation, 
proper  performance.  Exceptional  talent  might  take  you  to  the  first 

chair  with  a  poor  instrument.  But  why  take  that  odds-long  gamble? 
Make  your  choice  from  the  Pedler  woodwind  family  .  . .  famously 
handcrafted  for  students  and  professionals  for  more  than  four  generations. 


PEDLER 

CUSTOMBUILT  WOODWINDS 


main  humble  with  the  honors  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  me.” 


Tri'M  Now  International 

The  Tri-M  Society  now  spans  the 
continent  from  New  York  to  Califor¬ 
nia  and  from  Alaska  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  While  touring  in  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  last  summer,  Alexander  M. 
Harley,  national  president,  and  Frances 
M.  Harley,  executive  secretary,  met 
with  several  members  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Tri-M  family.  At  the  American 
School  in  Mexico  City  they  visited  with 
Roger  F.  Cundiff,  superintendent,  and 
L.  Beattie  Garza,  music  director  and 
chapter  sponsor. 

In  Guatemala  City  at  the  Consersa- 
torio  Nacional  de  Guatemala,  they 
spent  an  interesting  afternoon  with 
Jose  Castaneda  M.,  music  director,  and 
another  chapter  sponsor.  This  conser¬ 
vatory  was  celebrating  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary’  by  occupying  its  new  mod¬ 
ern  building.  At  Colegio  Guatemala, 
where  the  Tri-M  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished  with  Julio  O.  Reyes  and  Corina 
Gill  L.  as  chapter  sponsor  and  co-spon¬ 
sor,  our  national  officers  were  given  a 
warm  welcome. 


Character,  Cooperation,  Leadership 
and  Sers’ice.” 

Part  of  the  challenge  given  by  the 
president  during  the  ceremony  reads: 
"A  Modern  Music  Master  is  one  w’ho 
sets  a  good  example,  shows  humbleness 
of  spirit,  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  those  students  who  are  striving 
to  better  themselves  in  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  and  who  always  remembers 
that  real  honors  bring  responsibilities.” 

As  the  membership  chairman  points 
to  an  enlarged  drawing  or  picture  of 
the  Key  (Pin  for  junior  chapters),  he 
givc-s  the  following  facts  about  the 
emblem’s  significance:  "The  Key  has 
been  espe-cially  designed  for  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Music  Masters  Society  and  is  a 
symbolic  emblem.  The  Music  Staff 
symbolizes  music,  and  the  five  lines 
represent  the  five  major  points  (Schol¬ 
arship,  Character,  Cooperation,  Leader¬ 
ship  and  Service)  on  which  apprentices 
are  selected.  The  Lyre  and  Scroll  repre¬ 
sents  the  wearer’s  proficiency  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field  of  music.  ‘The  triplet 
figure,  in  the  form  of  an  "M,”  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  three  "M”s  in  the  name. 
Modern  Music  Masters.” 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  ceremony, 
the  president  leads  the  apprentices  in 
repeating  the  Society’s  Pledge,  which  is 
found  on  the  back  of  every’  member¬ 
ship  card:  ”I  am  grateful  for  having 
been  chosen  for  membership  in  this 
National  Music  Honor  Society  and  will 
uphold  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  Socic'ty,  will  strive  to  always  set  a 
good  example,  will  cpntinue  to  be  of 
service  through  music  to  my  school, 
church  and  community,  and  will  re- 


Oregon  to  Hold  Convention 

Oregon  will  be  the  next  state  to  hold 
a  Tri-M  convention.  R.  L.  (Dick)  Mc- 
Clintic,  member  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  is  taking  the  lead  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  chapters  for  this  auspi¬ 
cious  affair.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Oregon  Music 


Officer*  of  Chapter  No.  20,  Myrtle 
Creek,  Oregon,  one  of  our  most  active 
groups,  caught  in  a  huddle  os  they  plan 
their  foil  initiation.  Dick  McClintic  was 
faculty  sponsor  of  this  chapter  last  year. 

Educators  Fall  Conference,  Saturday, 
October  22.  Nine  Oregon  chapters  are 
cooperating  with  the  all-day  program, 
which  will  include  an  initiation  cere¬ 
mony  with  members  from  each  chapter 
participating,  a  round  table  discussion 
on  the  aims  of  the  Society,  a  luncheon, 
the  installation  of  officers  and  appren¬ 
tices  from  several  new  Chapters,  as 
w’ell  as  the  drafting  of  a  state  constitu¬ 
tion  and  election  of  officers. 

The  following  chapters  are  in  on 
the  planning:  Myrtle  Creek,  Hermis- 
ton,  Eugene,  Myrtle  Point,  Talent  (Jr. 
and  Sr.),  U.  S.  Grant  (Portland), 
Marshfield  (Coos  Bay).  Congratula¬ 
tions,  Dick  McClintic!  We’re  waiting 
for  more  statc-s  to  follow  suit.  The 
national  office  stands  ready  to  give  sug¬ 
gestions  and  assistance. 

Initiation  Ceremony  Impressive 

The  Modern  Music  Masters  Initia¬ 
tion  Ceremony  is  as  dignified  as  it  is 
impressive.  It  should  be  held  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  evening  when  parents  and 
the  general  public  can  be  persent.  Here 
is  a  part  of  the  official  ritual  which 
applies  to  apprentices:  ’’These  AP¬ 
PRENTICES  have  been  carefully  se¬ 
lected  by  the  executive  committee, 
composed  of  the  sponsors  and  student 
officers.  They  were  considered  from  a 
list  of  students  on  the  basis  of  five 
points  of  distinction:  Scholarship, 


Texas  Chapters  "Do  It  Big" 

Three  San  Antonio,  Texas,  chapters 
staged  an  all-day  meeting  on  July  9 
to  acquaint  the  Catholic  High  School 
music  teachers  attending  a  college  sum¬ 
mer  session  with  the  aims,  benefits  and 
organization  of  the  Modern  Music 
Masters.  The  afternoon  session  w’as  de¬ 
voted  to  a  symposium,  initiation  of 
new  members,  installation  of  officers, 
and  a  musical  program,  held  in  Thiry 
Auditorium  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College.  A.  M.  Harley,  national  presi¬ 
dent,  spoke  briefly  of  the  Society’s  ob¬ 
jectives.  Frances  Harley,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  brought  greetings  from  the 
fast-growing  Tri-M  family. 

The  national  officers  were  also  hon- 
(Turn  to  page  55) 


This  is  tho  rocoptian  given  in  honor  of  the  national  officers  at  Our  lady  of  the  Lake  College, 
San  Antonie,  Texas  in  July.  Enjoying  themselves  are  members  of  Chapters  119,  123,  179, 
all  of  Son  Antonio.  The  mole  sex  is  noticeably  mining  because  these  three  chapters  represent 

all-girl  schools. 
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A.S.B.D.A.  THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  TO  BE  DETROIT 


By  Arthur  H.  Brondanburg 
"ASBOA-Editor“ 
112B  Codidga  Rood 
Elizaboth,  Naw  Jartay 


For  this  issue  we  have  President 
Dale  C.  Harris’s  tentative  program  of 
the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  School  Band  Directors’  As¬ 
sociation  which  will  be  held  December 
15,  16,  17,  1955,  at  the  Park-Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Even 
though  some  items  in  the  outline  are 
subject  to  change  at  this  early  date,  all 
members  of  the  ASBDA  know  that 
with  the  meticulous  planning  of  Dale 
all  features  of  this  puzzling  problem 
will  eventually  fall  in  place  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  Here  is  his  program  as 
sent  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

The  Program 

W'ednesday,  December  14. 

7:30  to  9:00  A.M . Registration  for 

early  arrivals  (no  fee) 

Thursday,  December  13. 

7:30  to  9:00  A.M . Registration  (no 

fee) 

9:00  to  10:30  A.M. ..Business  Meeting 

10:30  to  11:00  A.M . Visit  Exhibits 

11:00  to  12:00. ...Brass  clinic,  program 
and  demonstration 


12:00  Noon . Luncheon 

1 :00  P.M . Visit  Exhibits 

2:00  P.M . Concert  by  Michigan 


Class  C  High  School  Band 

3:30  to  6:00  P.M . 1.  Committee 

Meetings.  2.  Visit  Exhibits.  3.  Free 


Time. 

6:00  P.M . Dinner 

8:15  P.M . Concert  by  Michigan 


Class  A  High  School  Band 
Friday,  December  16. 

8:30  to  9:00  A.M . Registration 

9:00  to  10:30  A.M . Joint  meeting  of 

Active  and  Associate  Members 

10:45  to  12:00  A.M . 1.  Visit 

Exhibits.  2.  Committee  meetings.  3. 
Listening  Room  for  Recordings  of 
A.S.B.D.A.  Concert  Bands.  4.  View¬ 
ing  Room  for  motion  pictures  of 
A.S.B.D.A.  Marching  Bands. 


12:00  Noon  . Luncheon 

1:00  P.M . Visit  Exhibits.  Free  Time 

2:00  P.M . Concert  by  Michigan 


Class  B  High  School  Band 

3:30  to  5:00  P.M . Course  of  Study 

Meeting 

5:00  to  6:00  P.M . A.S.B.D.A. 

Banquet  (Program  to  be  announced 
later) 


8:15  P.M . Concert  by  Wayne 

University  Band 
Saturday,  December  17. 

8:30  to  10:00  A.M . Final  Business 

Meeting 

10:15  to  11:30  A.M . Brass  Clinic, 

program  and  demonstration 

12:30  P.M . Luncheon  at  Prince 

Edward  Hotel  in  Windsor,  Ontario 
An  auxiliary  program  of  sight  see¬ 
ing,  tours,  etc.  is  also  being  planned 
for  the  wives  of  A.S.B.D.A.  members 
attending  the  convention. 

All  members  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors’  Association  should  at 
this  writing  have  received  two  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  one  from  General  Chairman 
P.  H.  Riggs  of  Mobridge,  South  Da¬ 
kota  pertaining  to  a  survey  on  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  Budgets  and  Physical 
Equipment  and  the  other  from  Walter 
M.  Sells,  Fremont,  Ohio,  General 
Chairman  heading  a  study  of  Schedul¬ 
ing  Instrumental  Music  Classes.  If  you 
have  not  received  them  let  the  respec¬ 
tive  chairmen  know  and  write  for  your 
blanks.  These  preliminary  studies  are 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  our  particular  band  held  in  public 
schools  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  great 
deal  of  help  and  suggestions  will  come 
from  such  a  compilation  as  has  been 
planned.  Do  all  you  can  to  get  your 
data  in  promptly.  Should  there  be  other 
bandmasters  in  the  school  held  who 
care  to  contribute  to  this  study,  they 
may  write  to  the  chairmen  of  these 
committees  for  the  proper  blanks.  It 
appears  that  the  emphasis  in  both  of 
these  avenues  of  study  is  on  hnding  out 
the  most  outstanding  and  workable 
plans  existing  in  the  teaching  of  instru¬ 
mental  classes  of  the  band  area. 

A.S.B.D.A.  members  who  have  good 
glossy  prints  of  their  concert  or  march¬ 


ing  bands  are  urged  to  .continue  the 
line  of  "A.S.B.D.A.  Band  a  Month” 
project  launched  in  the  last  issue.  Send 
the  8  by  10  print  to  the  "A.S.B.D.A.” 
editor.  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg,  1128 
Coolidge  Road,  Elizabeth  3,  New 
Jersey. 


Fulbright  Aicards  in  Music 

Permit  Study  Abroad 


Opportunities  for  young  American 
musicians  to  study  abroad  during  1956- 
57  are  available  under  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  international  educational  ex¬ 
change  program. 

Candidates  in  the  field  of  music  may 
enter  the  general  competition  for  Ful¬ 
bright  awards.  Closing  date  for  appli¬ 
cation  is  October  31,  1955.  Applica¬ 
tion  blanks  and  a  brochure  describing 
the  Fulbright  program  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Facilities  for  advanced  work  in 
music  are  available  in  a  number  of 
countries  participating  in  this  program. 
In  the  past  Austria,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  have  been  popular  for  vocal 
study.  In  musicology  and  composition 
Belgium,  Finland,  Italy,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
attracted  attention.  Belgium  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  also  of  special 
interest  to  organists. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  the  for¬ 
eign  study  fellowships  are:  (1)  United 
States  citizenship;  (2)  A  college  de¬ 
gree  or  its  equivalent*  at  the  time  the 
award  is  to  be  taken  up;  (3)  Knowl- 
(Turn  to  page  74) 


"A.S.B.D.A."  Band  of  th«  Month  .  .  .  Greonviow  High  School  Wind  Symphonotto,  compotod 
of  32  ployort.  Thit  group  ii  mod*  up  lorgoly  of  juniors  and  seniors,  a  few  sophomores.  The 
conductor  is  Leo  O.  Garlonger,  and  the  group  performs  in  a  sitting  position  similar  to  the 
picture.  Is  this  the  first  wind  ensemble  in  our  high  schools? 
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A  stairway  to  th^tar 


Music  is  never  a  weary  chore  to  the  hoy  who  plays  a  Leblanc, 
for  Leblanc’s  golden  voice  is  a  Pied  Piper’s  call,  its  nimble  keys  a 
stairway  to  the  stars.  1  he  boy  who  lifts  a  Leblanc  to  his  lips  is 
suddenly  tall.  Its  incomparable  tone,  the  confidence  it  gives  are  an 
inspiration.  So  great  an  instrument  could  be  reserved  as  the  reward 
of  achievement.  But  wise  teachers  have  learned  that  achievement 
is  the  reward  for  choosing  a  Leblanc  —  a  reward  shared  by  stu¬ 
dent.  teacher  and  parents  alike.  For  we  invest,  not  just  on  an  in¬ 
strument.  but  in  our  children,  and  when  a  boy  climbs  this  golden 
stair  we  all  walk  with  him. 


Woodwinds  —  Brasses 

Teachers:  See  yoUr  l^hlanc  dealer,  or  write  G.  Leblanc  Corporation,  Kenosba,  Wisconsin, 
for  our  newest  educational  booklet.  "The  Case  for  Quality  in  Instruments  for  the  Beginner." 


National  Catholif 
Bandmaster’s  Association 


•y  tytrin 

ffMmmt.  NC»A 


Netr*  Dam*  Univaraity 
N*tr*  Dam*,  Indian* 


Last  August  26th  ended  the  third 
national  ncba  summer  camp  for 
Catholic  Highschool  bandsmen.  This 
camp  is  conducted  annually  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  is  dedicated  to  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  band  music,  prayer,  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  many  points  that  make 
this  camp  unique  in  its  field  is  the 
integrating  of  the  processes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living  and  music  education.  It  is 
found  that  the  evolving  of  a  higher 
degree  of  musicianship  in  a  religious 
atmosphere  tends  to  encourage  the  mu¬ 
sical  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  camper  beyond  expectation. 

Brother  Roy  Nash,  C.S.C.  did  a 
wonderful  job  along  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  faculty  (who  donate  their  serv¬ 
ice's),  and  the  encouraging  assistance 
of  NCBA  members  and  parents  who 
sent  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  camp. 

The  students  thoroughly  c-njoyed 
their  10  day  holiday  at  Notre  Dame 
and  enthusiastically  participated  in 
sectionals,  ensembles,  band  rehearsals, 
music  fundamentals  and  music  appre¬ 
ciation  and  many  social  functions.  So¬ 
cial  functions  included  factory  tours, 
campus  tours,  dances,  athletic  events 
(the  faculty  team  won  the  ball  game 
7-5)  and  a  huge  picnic  at  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

A  camp  paper  was  inaugurated  un¬ 
der  the  title  "Allegro.”  This  paper  will 
be  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Each  day  started  and  ended  with 
devotions.  Non-Catholic  students  were 
taken  to  churchc-s  of  their  choice 
throughout  the  camp. 

The  camp  was  climaxed  by  an  open 
air  concert  on  the  University  Quad¬ 
rangle. 

At  this  time  the  world  premiere  of 
the  NCBA  March  was  given.  The  num¬ 
ber,  composed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hermann 
of  ABC  networks  and  staff  arranger  and 
composer  for  Educational  Music,  Inc., 
was  dedicated  to  the  NCBA  for  "all 
band  boys  and  girls.”  This  generous 


dedication  was  made  possible  through 
the  great  interest  of  Mr.  William 
Sandberg  of  Educational  Music,  Inc., 
in  the  bands  of  America  and  the  boys 
and  girls  who  fill  their  ranks. 

Mr.  Forrest  McAll'  ,  editor  and 
publisher  of  THi:  school  mlsician 
and  prominent  music  figure  accepted 
the  presentation  for  Mr.  Hermati  and 
Mr.  Sandberg. 

Following  the  closing  of  the  camp 
the  NCBA  convention  program  began. 

The  meetings  included  committee 
reports  and  clinics.  Among  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  convention  were  the 
opening  address  of  Dr.  Eugene  Leahy, 
tbe  discussion-clinic  of  Mr.  Forrest 
McAllister,  the  brass  clinic  of  Mr. 

T.  P.  Kexel  of  Frank  Holton  Co.,  the 
reading  session  under  Mr.  Schneider 
of  Milwaukee,  the  percussion  tech¬ 
nique  demonstration  of  Mr.  Watts  of 
Detroit,  the  lecture  on  band  scoring  by 
Harold  Walters  and  the  concert  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Woodwind  Quin¬ 
tet. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  clos¬ 
ing  address  of  Dr.  Raymond  Dvorak, 
director  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
bands. 

Dr.  Dvorak  declared  that  the 
"golden  age  of  the  Catholic  school 
band”  is  drawing  near. 

"Recently,”  Dvorak  said,  "Catholic 
educators  have  shown  an  interest  in 
bands  and  band  music  that  was  not 
evident  in  earlier  years.  Twenty  years 
ago,”  he  continued,  "when  the  public 
schools  were  establishing  bands 
throughout  the  couritry.  Catholic  edu¬ 
cators  were  more  concerned  with  other 
aspects  of  the  curriculum.  As  a  result,” 
he  said,  "many  Catholic  laymen  arc- 
prominent  conductors  and  music  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  public  school  system  since 
there  were  few  opportunities  for  them 
in  Catholic  education.” 

Dvorak,  himself  a  Catholic,  went  on 
record  as  opposing  the  use  of  drum 
majorettes  with  marching  bands.  Des¬ 
pite  pressure  from  student  groups  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Dvorak 
said  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
female  baton  twirlers  off  the  gridiron.  | 
If  majorettes  are  employed  by  Catholic 
school  bands,  he  said,  school  authori¬ 
ties  must  maintain  "the  propriety  and 
dignity  inherent  in  the  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation  system.” 

The  convention  ser\'ed  to  restate  the 
position  of  the  ncba  as  a  piotent  in¬ 


spiration  and  active  force  to  the  Catho-  f 
lie  band  movement.  1 

The  following  conunittees  were  in¬ 
stituted  and  shall  operate  as  continuous 
areas  of  development: 

1.  Registration,  Reception,  and  Reso¬ 
lutions — fames  Herendeen,  chair¬ 
man. 

2.  The  Summer  Camp — Brother  Roy  ^ 

Nash,  C.S.C.,  chairman. 

3.  Literature,  Program,  and  Marching 
Band  —  Gerald  Schneider;  chair¬ 
man. 

4.  Constitutional  Revision  —  Brother 

Eugene  Weisenberger,  C.S.C., 
chairman.  I 

5.  Salary,  Budget  and  Tenurt — U^ah  ^ 

ter  Kuebler,  chairman.  r 

6.  Placement  —  Joseph  Colantonio,  P 

chairman.  { 

7.  Membership  —  Howard  Hornun^,  j 

c.hairman.  ' 

In  addition  to  committee  projects,  j 

papers  will  be  read  on  many  vital  issues 
concerning  the  Catholic  band.  j 

Robert  O’Brien,  director  of  the  Uni-  [ 

versity  of  Notre  Dame  Bands,  was  l 

re-elected  president  of  the  National  I 

Catholic  Bandmasters’  Association.  Mr.  [ 

Franklin  Davis  of  Bishop  Hogan  High  ^ 

School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  , 

named  vice-president.  j 


Excelsior  Sponsors 

Chicago  Concert 


Concert-goers,  especially  the  ones  , 
who  love  good  accordion  music,  got  t 
the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  in  Chicago  re-  I 
cently.  The  occasion  was  the  Excelsior  f 
Symphony  Concert  which  entertained  k 
members  and  their  guests  visiting  the  f 
Windy  City  for  the  annual  convention  p 
of  the  National  Association  of  Music  i 
Merchants.  | 

Although  the  weather  was  hot  and  I 


During  th*  ExMliior  Symphony  Concert 
hold  in  th*  Torroco  Casino  of  th*  Hotel 
AAorriton,  Chicago,  Eugene  Ettor*  and 
Carmen  Carrozxa,  accordion  duetists, 
play  th*  Concerto  in  E  Minor  by  Felix 
Mendelssohn. 
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humid  outside,  it  was  delightfully  cool  I 
in  the  air  conditioned  Terrace  Casino 
of  the  Motel  Morrison  where  the  con¬ 
cert  took  place.  The  audience  gathered 
early  and  quickly  settled  around  the 
sc  mi-circular  tiered  rows.  As  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Harold  Newton  finished  tuning 
their  instruments.  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth, 
master  of  ceremonies,  strode  to  the 
microphone.  His  introductory  remarks 
pointra  out  the  unique  concept  behind 
this  concert — the  fact  that  a  symphony 
orchestra  would  be  used  as  background 
to  bring  out  the  concert  quality  of  the 
featured  instruments,  accordions.  Next 
Dr.  Spaeth  introduced  Gene  Von  Hall- 
berg,  first  vice-president  of  the  Com¬ 
poser’s  Guild  of  America.  Mr.  Von 
Hallberg  had  arranged  for  orchestra 
the  original  compositions  which  were 
to  be  played  by  Eugene  Ettore,  one  of 
the  participating  artists. 

After  an  overture  by  the  orchestra, 
the  first  artist  of  the  evening,  young 
Daniel  Desiderio,  was  present^  by  Dr. 
Spaeth.  A  former  accordion  soloist  with 
the  United  States  Navy  Band,  Desi¬ 
derio  displayed  a  poise  far  beyond  his 
years  as  he  played  Concerto  in  D  by 
Pietro  Deiro.  TTiundering  applause  at 
the  final  bar  revealed  the  receptive 
mood  of  the  listeners. 

Next  on  the  program  was  Eugene 
Ettore,  a  performer  who  knows  his 
instrument  thoroughly.  Playing  com¬ 
positions  written  by  himself  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Von 
Hallberg,  Ettore  put  the  audience 
under  his  spell  with  spirited  rendi¬ 
tions  of  Five  O’clock  Rush,  Spanish 
Holiday  and  the  third  movement  from 
Manhattan  Concerto.  It  was  masterful 
mood  music  and  the  audience  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly. 

With  a  showman’s  sense  of  pace, 
the  concert  arranger  offered  next  an 
accordion  duet  with  Carmen  Carrozza 
and  Eugene  Ettore  playing  the  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful  Concerto  in  E  Minor 
by  Felix  Mendelssohn.  This  truly 
classical  composition,  brought  to  life 
by  the  far-reaching  organ  like  tones  of 
the  twin  Excelsior  accordions,  served 
notice  that  the  accordion  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  proved  concert  quality  and  can 
take  its  rightful  place  in  the  musical 
gallery  whenever  music  is  scored  for 
it.  As  the  last  note  faded  away,  the 
audience  remained  in  reverent  silence 
for  a  moment  before  giving  the  two 
virtuosos  a  rising  ovation. 

With  such  a  musical  feast  as  had 
just  been  savored  and  with  more 
courses  on  the  menu,  a  brief  intermis¬ 
sion  was  in  order.  Cigarettes  were 
lighted  and  the  excited  buzz  of  com¬ 
ment  was  proof  enough  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  concert  as  to  how  well  their 
efforts  were  succeeding. 

(T urn  to  page  49 ) 


PHI  BETA  Mil 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BANOMASTERS’  FRATERNITY 


Jack  H.  Mahon,  Exocutiv*  Socratary 
Phi  Bata  Mu,  3507  Utah 
Dolla*  16,  Taxat 


Greetings  from  our  Notional 
President 

Dear  Brother; 

"Let  me  express  my  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  to  each  of  you  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  you  have  placed  in  me  by  elect¬ 
ing  me  the  first  National  president  of 
Phi  Beta  Mu.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
to  help  build  cur  brotherhood  into  a 
solid  national  organization.  We  of  the 
Alpha  chapter  have  looked  forward  to 
the  time  w'hen  we  could  expand  and 
grow  on  a  national  basis.  Although  w'C 
are  in  our  infancy  on  a  national  scope, 
the  future  is  very  bright  for  us  to 
organize  a  chapter  in  every  state.  At 
present  there  are  seven  chapters  or¬ 
ganized  or  in  the  process  of  being 
organized. 

"At  present  plans  are  being  made  to 
adopt  our  national  constitution.  In  the 
very  near  future  you  will  recieve  from 
our  national  executive  secretary  a  ballot 
to  be  marked  expressing  your  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion  on  different  phases  of 
the  constitution.  Please  study  this  ballot 
carefully  and  mail  it  back  to  our  na¬ 
tional  secretary  at  once.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  help  make  up  our  con¬ 
stitution.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chapter  officers  for  the  fine  job  they 
have  done  in  formulating  this  ballot. 
Let’s  all  cooperate  with  them  by  re¬ 
turning  the  ballot  immediately. 

"Plans  are  being  made  for  our  first 
national  meeting  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  next  April  during  the  M  E  N  C 
convention.  Make  your  plans  now  to 
attend  this  very  important  meeting. 
This  column  will  carry  more  news 
about  the  meeting  at  a  later  date. 

"One  of  the  main  projects  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Mu  has  been  our  exchange 
of  ideas  on  football  shows  and  drills. 
The  plan  is  very  simple  and  has  proved 
helpful  to  all  who  have  participated. 
Each  member  mimeographs  copies  of 
his  favorite  show  or  drill  and  sends 
them  in  to  our  national  secretary,  "rhese 
copies  are  then  compiled  and  sent  out 
to  ev'eryone  who  mailed  in  a  show  or 
drill.  This  plan  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  because  everyone  gets  the  benefit 
of  our  best  ideas.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
band  director  that  could  not  use  a  good 
idea  for  a  new  football  show  or  drill. 


Let’s  make  this  project  a  hundred  per¬ 
cent  this  year.  The  deadline  for  getting 
in  your  copies  is  January  15,  1956. 
Don’t  delay,  make  your  copies  up  and 
send  them  to  our  national  secretary 
right  now'. 

"We  would  certainly  w-elcome  any 
idea  for  new-  projects  from  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  brotherhood.  Please  feel  free 
to  write  any  of  your  chapter  or  na¬ 
tional  officers  and  give  us  your  ideas 
and  suggestions. 

"This  brotherhood  belongs  to  YOU 
— lets  go  forward  with  Phi  Beta  Mu.” 

L.  H.  Buckner,  Director 
Instrumental  Music 
Henderson,  Texas 

200  Marching  Ideas!! 

Start  now  and  make  plans  to  share 
with  our  brothers  our  ideas  on  march¬ 
ing.  If  every  member  will  contribute 
a  paper  on  marching,  each  one  of  us 
will  receive  over  200  tried  and  proven 
marching  ideas  or  stunts.  What  can  you 
lose?  Give  one  idea  and  receive  the 
whole  set  in  return !  Be  an  active  mem¬ 
ber!  Share  your  abilities  and  know-how 
with  your  brothers! 


Joseph  Battista  Joins 

University  of  III.  Staff 

Pianist  Joseph  Battista,  37,  of  New 
York,  distinguished  young  American 
concert  and  recording  artist,  joined  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Music 
faculty  Sept.  1. 

The  Philadelphia-born  pianist  has 
made  annual  coast-to-coast  concert 
tours,  appearing  with  major  orchestras 
including  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati  sym¬ 
phonies.  In  addition  to  concertizing  he 
has  recorded  for  MGM  and  made  radio 
and  television  appearances. 

Winner  of  numerous  prizes  and 
awards,  Battista  was  also  selected  for 
the  famed  South  American  Novaes 
prize  which  included  study  with  the 
Brazilian  pianist  Giomar  Novaes  and 
a  tour  of  South  America.  During  this 
tour  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Brazilian  composer  Villa-Lobos  and  has 
since  become  regarded  as  a  leading 
interpreter  of  his  work. 

(Turn  to  page  65) 
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9th  ANNUAL  MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC  DECEMBER  7-10 
CHICACO  —  FEATURES  8  BANDS,  14  CLINICS,  UNIFORM  DISPLAY 


Each  December  progressive  music 
directors  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
look  forward  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic. 
The  dates  for  this  year  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  a  week  earlier  than  usual  in 
order  that  an  even  larger  number  of 
directors  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
rare  opportunity.  Last  year’s  peak  at¬ 
tendance  record  of  more  than  4,200 
from  38  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Canada  is  expected  to  be  ex- 
cc-eded  in  this  year’s  meeting  December 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  in  the  Hotel  Sherman 
in  Chicago.  All  sessions  are  free  to 
everyone. 

The  schedule  of  events  of  the  four- 
day  program  as  it  is  now  tentatively 
planned  opens  with  a  concert  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  by  the  famous  United 
States  Navy  Band  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Charles  Brendler,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  December  7.  On  Thurs¬ 


day  morning  the  state  of  Ohio  will  be 
in  the  spotlight,  with  a  Clarinet  Clinic 
by  George  Wain  of  Oberlin  Conserva¬ 
tory,  followed  by  a  concert  by  the  Car¬ 
rollton  High  School  Band  of  which 
George  Toot  is  the  conductor.  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  the  Joliet  Grade  School 
Band  under  Charles  S.  Peters  will  pre¬ 
cede  a  series  of  clinics,  two  b«ng 
scheduled  simultaneously  each  hour. 
Program  Finales  for  Band  and  Chorus, 
H.  E.  Nutt;  The  National  H.S.  Band 
of  1938  and  the  Golden  Jubilee  H.S. 
Band  of  1956  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Dr.  Raymond  F,  Dvorak;  Baritone 
Clinic,  Harold  Brasch  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band;  the  Balanced  Clarinet  Choir, 
Alfred  Reed  and  Don  McCathren;  and 
an  Open  Rehearsal  of  the  First  All 
American  Bandmasters’  Band  complete 
the  afternoon  program.  On  Thursday 
evening  the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  High 
School  Band  directed  by  Paul  Behm 
will  appear  in  concert,  followed  by  a 


premier  showing  of  the  new  Sousa  film 
produced  by  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

The  world  renowned  Trumpet  Vir¬ 
tuoso,  Rafael  Mendez,  will  get  Friday 
off  to  an  auspicious  start.  A  Qinic, 
”What  the  Well  Dressed  Bandsman 
Will  Wear  in  1956,  or  Modernizing 
the  Old  Uniform”  by  the  uniform  com¬ 
panies  displaying  at  the  convention; 
a  Flute  clinic  by  Rex  Elton  Fair  of  the 
University  of  Colorado;  and  "Tricks 
that  Click"  by  a  distinguished  quartet 
of  University  authorities,  William  D. 
Revelli,  Glen  C.  Bainum,  A1  G. 
Wright,  and  Fred  Ebbs,  complete  Fri¬ 
day  morning’s  program.  On  Friday 
afternoon  the  VanderCook  College 
Band  directed  by  Richard  Brittain  will 
be  followed  by  a  Publishers’  Panel,  a 
Superintendents’  Panel,  and  a  March¬ 
ing  Band  demonstration  in  the  Bal 
Tabarin  by  48  selected  members  of  the 
Horace  Mann  High  School  Band  of 
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(Upp«r)  Th«  Joli«t  Grad*  School  Sand  of  Joli*t,  Illinois,  und*r  tho  baton  of  ChorUt  S.  P*t*rs,  it  known  for  and  wid*  for  its  iup*rior  occomp- 
lithmanh.  It  appears  for  a  second  time  at  the  Mid-West  National  Sand  Clinic  in  its  9th  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  December  7-10.  Of  the 
eight  bonds  on  the  four-day  program,  the  Joliet  band  is  the  only  grade  school  band  scheduled.  The  entire  clinic  is  free  to  everyone.  (Lower)  t 

Thursday  morning,  December  8,  the  Carrollton,  Ohio,  High  School  Bond  conducted  by  George  Toot  will  appear  in  concert  in  the  Grand  Boll-  I 

room  of  the  world-famous  Sherman  Hotel.  Carrollton  is  the  smallest  city  (slightly  over  2,500)  to  be  honored  with  on  invitation  to  bring  its  bond  f 

to  be  one  of  eight  porticipoting  in  the  clinic.  I 
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Gary,  Indiana,  under  Ken  Resur.  The 
afternoon  will  close  with  the  annual 
Modern  Music  Masters'  Installation. 

Friday  evening  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  concert  by  the  First  All  Amer¬ 
ican  Bandmasters’  Band.  Recruited 
from  directors’  applications  from  all 
48  states  and  Canada,  this  remarkable 
hand  will  have  had  during  the  Mid- 
West  meetings  four  rehearsals  under 
the  distinguished  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  Santelmann,  leader  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  United  States  Marine  Band  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  past  15 
years.  Regardless  of  whether  one  is  a 
participant  or  a  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  this  First  All  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Band  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  events  of  the  four-day 
program. 

The  Norman,  Oklahoma,  High 
School  Band  directed  by  William  C. 
Robinson,  and  the  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada,  Collegiate  Institute  Band,  di¬ 
rected  by  W.  Allen  Fisher,  will  be 
heard  on  Saturday  forenoon.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  Grand  Finale  Banquet,  free  as 
a  courtesy  of  the  displaying  Band  Uni¬ 
form  Companies,  will  bring  the  con¬ 
vention  to  a  fitting  grand  climax.  Mr. 
Edwin  M.  Steckel,  Executive  Director 
of  Oglebay  Institute  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  famed  as  a  "Musical 
Humorist,’’  will  be  the  Banquet 
Speaker. 

Eight  of  the  nation’s  finest  bands 
will  present  the  very  latest  and  best 
music  of  all  grades  of  difficulty,  with 
music  shown  by  micro-film  while  be¬ 
ing  played.  Fourteen  inspirational 
clinics,  and  the  Free  Grand  Finale 
Banquet  complete  the  picture  of  the 
9th  Annual  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic.  It  will  be  noted  that  fewer 
clinics  are  scheduled  to  allow  more 
time  for  the  valuable  interchange  of 
ideas  between  directors.  The  full  pro¬ 
gram  with  exact  time  of  all  events  will 
be  carried  in  next  month’s  school 
MUSICIAN.  For  more  information,  and 
a  hotel  reservation  card,  you  may  write 
to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic,  Lee  W. 
Petersen,  4  E.  11th  St.,  Peru,  Ill. 


(Upp«r  left)  Paul  W,  Bahm  it  director  of  the  Moton  City,  Iowa  high  school  bond  which  mokes 
its  second  Mid-West  Notional  Bond  Clinic  appearance  this  December.  The  Mason  City  Bond 
will  present  o  concert  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  B.  (Lower  left)  William  Willett  comes  from  New  York  state.  He  is  instructor 
in  Woodwinds  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Fredonio.  He  was  the  Clarinet  Clinician 
of  the  Mid-West  Notional  Bond  Clinic  in  1952.  He  will  be  prominent  this  year  in  the  All 
American  Bandmasters  Bond.  (Right)  lieutenant  Commander  Charles  Brendler  is  conductor 
of  the  renowned  United  States  Navy  Bond  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  will  open  the  9th 
Annual  Mid-West  Notional  Bond  Clinic  with  a  concert  in  the  Grond  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman 
Hotel  in  Chicago  Wednesday  evening,  December  7.  Seven  other  bands  (college,  high  school, 
grade  school,  and  the  First  All  American  Bandmasters  Band),  fourteen  inspirational  clinics, 
and  the  customary  Free  Grand  Finale  Banquet  make  up  the  rest  of  the  four-day  band  pro¬ 
gram  from  December  7  through  10.  The  entire  clinic  is  free  to  everyone.  (Official  United 
States  Navy  Photograph) 


Southeastern  states.  The  one  day  festi¬ 
val  consists  of  a  parade  in  the  morning, 
a  marching  contest  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  marching  contest  in  the  evening. 
Judges  for  this  year’s  event  will  be: 
Glen  Cliffe  Bainum,  Director  Emeri¬ 
tus,  University  of  Northwestern  Bands, 
Evanston,  Illinois;  Jack  K.  Lee,  Di¬ 
rector,  University  of  Arizona  Bands, 
Tucson,  Arizona;  Lawrence  Intravaia, 
Director,  University  of  West  Virginia 
Bands,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Schedule  of  Events 

8.'45  A.M.  Parade  starts  forming 
9:45  AM.  Parade  starts 
11:45A.M.  End  of  Parade 
12:00  Noon  Luncheon  for  Band  Di¬ 
rectors — Hotel  Shelby 
1:00  P.M.  Bands  start  for  stadium 
1:15  P.M.  Bands  arrive  at  stadium 
1:30  P.M.  Competition  starts 
6:00  P.M.  Rehearsal  for  Massed 
Band  Performance 

7:00  P.M.  Bands  clear  field  and  re¬ 
turn  to  seats 

7:30  P.M.  Flag  raising  ceremony — 
Star  Spanned  Banner  by 
Bristol,  Virginia-Tennes- 
see  Bands 


Exhibit  ion  by  local 
bands 

Massed  Band  Perform¬ 
ance  Between  3rd  &  4th 
number  of  Massed  Bands 
—  Presentation  of  T ro- 
phies — Grand  Finale 


Directors  Clinic 

A  new  feature  this  year  will  be  a 
band  directors  clinic  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon  October  9th  from  3:30  to 
5:30.  The  clinic  will  be  conducted  by 
the  three  judges.  Any  band  director  in 
the  area  of  Bristol  is  invited  to  attend 
regardless  whether  his  band  is  entered 
in  competition. 

For  further  information  on  this  out¬ 
standing  band  festival,  write  to  William 
Taft,  Chairman,  Southeastern  Band 
Festival,  Box  1039,  Bristol  Virginia. 


Southeastern  Festival 

Set  For  October  8th 


Expect  so  Bands 


The  Southeastern  Band  Festival 
(formerly  the  Bristol  Tennessee  Band 
Festival)  will  hold  their  one  day  festi¬ 
val  on  Saturday  October  8th  at  Bristol, 
Tennessee,  Virginia.  The  main  street 
of  Bristol  is  the  Tennessee-Virginia 
state  border. 

The  Festival  Chairman,  Mr.  William 
Taft  expects  50  bands  from  six  of  the 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  “BAND  BEHERMENT 
ASSOCIATES”  CLINIC  TO  BE  HELD  IN  NEW 
YORK  NOVEMBER  25th  and  26th 


Band  Clinic  To  Cover 

Entire  Eastern  Seaboard  | 

1 


Band  directors  along  the  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
a  wonderful  new  band  clinic  will  be 
held  in  the  Manhattan  Center,  New 
York  City  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
November  25th  and  26th.  The  entire 
project  is  being  sponsored  by  a  new 
organization  known  as  "Band  Better¬ 
ment  Associates.”  This  sponsoring 
group  consists  of  Local  802,  American 
Federation  of  Musicians;  the  New 
York  Music  Teachers  Association,  and 
a  group  of  interested  Music  Publishers. 
Officers  consist  of:  Ralph  Satz,  chair¬ 
man,  Executive  Committee;  Frederick 
Fox,  chairman,  Finance  Committee; 
Tatian  Roach,  chairman.  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee;  Clifford  Carter,  chairman.  Ex¬ 
hibits  Committee;  Philip  j.  Lang,  chair¬ 
man,  Program  Committee;  Carl 
Zoehrns,  chairman.  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee;  Arnold  Broido,  chairman. 
Housing  Committee;  and  A1  Vann, 
chairman.  Public  Relations  Committee. 

Outstanding  Program  Planned 

The  Program  Committee  headed  by 
Philip  J.  Lang  has  planned  an  out¬ 
standing  two  day  program  that  will 
appeal  to  band  directors  in  elementary, 
junior  and  senior  high,  and  college 
level.  The  purpose  of  this  clinic  is  to 
acquaint  band  directors  with  new  and 
regularly  used  band  compositions, 
played  by  outstanding  bands,  and  in 
the  class  for  which  they  w'ere  written. 
Visiting  directors  will  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  examine  scores  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  The  whole  concept  is  that  of  a 
practical  laboratory  for  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

Four  Great  Bands  To  Perform 

The  music  will  be  performed  by 
four  outstanding  bands.  The  National 
Championship  Joliet,  Illinois  Grade 
School  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  S.  Peters  will  be  there.  Leba¬ 
non,  Pennsylvania  High  School  Band 
under  the  directon  of  Leslie  Saunders 
will  cover  that  class.  The  Ithaca  Col¬ 
lege  Band  under  the  direction  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Beeler  will  cover  the  college  class, 
and  a  great  professional  band  made  up 
of  some  of  the  most  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  in  New  York  City 
will  be  conducted  by  such  great  names 
as:  Leroy  Anderson,  Robert  Russell 
Bennett,  Morton  Gould,  and  Ferde 
Grofe. 


Any  Director  May  Attend 

Any  band  director  in  the  United 
States  may  attend  this  new  and  dynamic 
clinic.  A  registration  fee  of  $1.00  or 
$1.50  will  be  charged.  Anyone  wish¬ 
ing  further  information  concerning  the 
clinic  should  write  direct  to  the  Band 
Betterment  Associates,  Room  511,  1270 
Avenue  of  The  Americas,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 


Trojan  Marching  Band 

Has  JSetc  Director 


There  is  a  new  director  out  in  front 
of  the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Trojan  football  marching  band 
this  fall.  He  is  John  E.  Green,  of  Iowa 
City,  who  w'as  appointed  as  assistant 


John  E.  Groan 


director  of  bands  at  SC.  Tommy 
Walker,  who  directed  the  football  band 
at  SC  for  several  years,  has  gone  to 
Disneyland  as  assistant  manager  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  so  the  Trojans  had 
to  get  themselves  a  new  marching  band 
specialist. 

Green,  33,  will  plan  formations  and 
drill  the  Trojan  football  band  and 
work  with  William  A.  Schaefer,  di¬ 
rector  of  bands.  Green  will  also  be  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  SC  School 
of  Music  as  a  lecturer  in  music  educa¬ 
tion. 

Green  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  with  bachelor  and  master’s 
degrees  in  music.  He  was  drum  major 


Stanley  Adams,  Prasidant  of  tha  Amar- 
kon  Sociaty  of  Composart,  Authors  and 
Publishars  (ASCAP)  occapting  from 
Colonal  Josaph  Goatz,  Chiaf  of  tha 
Armad  Forcas  Profassionol  Entartoinmant 
Branch,  o  Cartificata  of  Estoom  from  tha 
Daportmant  of  Dafansa  to  tha  Sociaty 
for  tha  work  of  tha  ASCAP-Ovarsaos 
Unit. 

83  Attended  Southwestern 

Fine  Arts  Festival 


Eighty-three  young  musicians  from 
high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  of 
south  central  and  southwest  Kansas 
registered  at  the  first  Southwestern  Fine 
Arts  festival  at  Southwestern  college, 
Winfield,  Kan.,  Aug.  1-5.  Director  was 
Dr.  Jack  W.  Juergens,  professor  of 
voice  and  chairman  of  the  division  of 
fine  arts  at  Southwestern.  Guest  con¬ 
ductor  was  Ralph  E.  Rush,  head  of 
the  department  of  music  education  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles. 


of  the  marching  band  at  Illinois,  played 
baritone  horn  in  the  concert  band,  and 
was  head  librarian  and  copyist  for  the 
band  department.  He  was  a  student  of 
A.  A.  Harding,  dean  of  college  band 
directors  in  the  United  States;  Mark 
Hindsley,  and  Clarence  Sawhill,  for¬ 
merly  of  SC  and  now  with  UCLA. 

He  was  in  the  service  in  World  War 
II  for  three  years,  being  the  drum  ma¬ 
jor  of  an  Air  Force  band  for  two  years 
and  spending  another  year  on  the  staff 
of  Special  ^rvice  Division  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  where  he  assisted  in 
preparing  all  Army  radio  network 
broadcasts. 

Green  has  had  seven  years  teaching 
experience  in  the  public  schools  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  the  last  three  as  band 
director  and  head  of  the  instrumental 
music  department  in  the  Iowa  City 
high  school.  Green  and  his  wife,  Jose¬ 
phine,  have  two  children,  Nancy,  6, 
and  Kenneth,  4. 


MARK  THAT  CALENDAR 
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A  Small  Town  Success  Story— 

MUSIC  COMES  TO  BENTON 


By  Robert  H.  Guertin 


Many  small  communities  have  con¬ 
soled  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
their  population  limited  them  to  a 
choice  or  band,  orchestra  or  vocal  ac¬ 
tivity.  Here  is  a  story  of  a  wide  awake 
city  of  3000  population  that  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
school  administration,  parents  and  com¬ 
munity  can  achieve  remarkable  results 
in  music. 

Benton  High  School  of  Benton,  Ken¬ 
tucky  does  not  have  a  football  team, 
however,  the  citizens  of  the  community 
still  felt  that  there  was  a  great  need  for 
a  band  and  four  years  ago  an  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  parents  was 
formed  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in 
laying  the  ground  work  for  a  band. 
The  response  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  tremendous  interest  shown 
by  the  community  was  so  great  that  a 
band  was  successfully  organized  and 
in  addition  a  mixed  chorus  was  formed. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  music 
program  raised  almost  $4000.00  and 
provided  uniforms  for  the  band  and 
chorus.  After  presenting  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  concert  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  the  band  climaxed  their  efforts 
by  achieving  a  superior  rating  at  the 
Regional  Music  Contest. 

The  last  two  years  the  band  and 
chorus  have  staged  approximately  five 
concerts  a  year  plus  an  operetta  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  This  past  year  a 
most  successful  variety  show  entitled 
"Showtime”  was  put  on  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  community  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  children,  parents  and  in  fact  the 
entire  population  of  Benton,  Kentucky 
are  tremendously  proud  of  their  band 
and  chorus  and  completely  sold  on  the 


wonderful  part  music  can  play  in  the 
life  of  their  city. 

While  the  interest  and  pride  was  so 
high  in  music,  the  director  of  the  music 
department  Mr.  William  Havel,  de¬ 
cided  it  was  an  opportune  time  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  program  of  adding  a  string 
orchestra.  He  was  pleasantly  surprised 
by  the  great  interest  and  complete  sup¬ 
port  on  the  part  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istration  which  went  so  far  as  to  im¬ 
mediately  purchase  10  Violins,  2  Cellos 
and  a  Double  Bass  for  the  string  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  first  year  the  string 
orchestra  concentrated  on  ensemble 
work.  During  the  last  year,  brass,  reeds 
and  percussion  have  b^n  added  to  the 
group  to  form  a  full  orchestra. 

In  the  spring  of  1955  all  of  the  hard 
work  performed  by  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  music  department  together 
with  the  support  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  community  were  climaxed 
when  the  Benton  High  School  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  all  received  a  su¬ 
perior  rating  at  the  Regional  Music 
Contest.  Following  this  the  school 
sponsored  a  string  festival  for  the  area 
in  and  around  Benton,  Kentucky  fea¬ 
turing  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Muller,  Educa¬ 
tional  Director  of  Scherl  and  Roth  Inc. 
as  guest  conductor  and  director  of  the 
festival.  Interest  was  most  high  in  this 
string  festival  which  had  a  total  com¬ 
plement  of  about  80  and  it  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  will  be  maintained  as  an 
annual  event  in  Benton. 

The  entire  community  has  become 
involved  in  the  many  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  successful  music  edu¬ 
cation  program  such  as  selling  tickets, 
arranging  for  concerts,  parades,  pro¬ 
moting  more  uniforms,  string  instru¬ 


ments,  large  equipment  such  as  Tym- 
pani.  Tubas  and  so  forth,  but  everyone 
has  worked  most  willingly  for  they  are 
proud  of  their  music  program  and  its 
achievements.  As  one  member  of  the 
Student  Body  who  is  in  band,  orchestra 
and  chorus  stated  after  attending  quite 
a  number  of  rehearsals  in  one  week 
totaling  some  19  hours,  "It’s  work,  but 
I  loved  every  minute  of  it  for  it  is  the 
most  fun  I  have  ever  had.” 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the 
music  department  had  a  55  piece  class 
A  band,  a  20  piece  class  B  band  and 
a  19  piece  beginning  band.  The  or¬ 
chestra  had  some  30  pieces  and  in 
addition  has  an  intermediate  and  begin¬ 
ning  string  group  which  are  training 
students  for  the  full  senior  orchestra. 
The  vocal  department  in  Benton  High 
School  has  a  60  voice  mixed  chorus, 
a  girls  octet,  boys  quartet  and  a  girls 
trio.  Many  school  systems  may  consider 
the  number  of  students  in  this  music 
program  as  small,  but  it  becomes  a 
most  impressive  picture  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  Benton  High  School  has  a 
total  of  only  230  students. 

The  operetta,  variety  show  "Show¬ 
time,”  and  the  spring  concert  are  the 
primary  money  raising  activities  for 
the  music  department.  The  spring  con¬ 
cert  is  usually  attended  by  600  to  800 
people  while  the  operetta  and  variety 
show  "Showtime”  have  2  performances 
each  averaging  in  attendance  of  800  to 
1 100  for  the  operetta  and  1000  to  1600 
for  the  variety  show. 

The  sets  and  all  lighting  are  de¬ 
signed,  installed  and  operated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  music  department.  Students 

(Turn  to  page  67 ) 
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Hello,  Brass  Friends!  We  have 
changed  the  title  of  our  brass  column 
to  THE  BRASS  WORKSHOP.  Very  fitting 
title,  isn’t  it,  for  you  thousands  of  brass 
playing  crew  from  coast  to  coast,  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere  ?  There  are  many 
specialists  in  this  large  shop  of  workers, 
many  of  you  are  band  brass  players, 
others  orchestra  players,  others  are  di¬ 
rectors  majoring  on  brass  instruments, 
and  others  are  professional  players. 
Teachers  and  players  of  trombone,  bari¬ 
tone,  cornet,  tuba,  trumpet  and  French 
horn  are  all  included  in  this  large  crew 
of  our  brass  workshop  workers,  and  it 
is  a  genuine  thrill  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  continue  for  this  my  eighth  year  as 
your  shop  foreman.  May  we  all  be 
friends  and  work  together  and  help 
each  other  to  manufacture  better  em¬ 
bouchures  and  finer  players. 


Scale  Practice  —  Why  and  How? 

Let’s  gc-t  down  to  business,  brass 
crew,  on  the  important  task  of  talking 
shop  and  working  correctly  at  master¬ 
ing  scales. 

Why  practice  scales  anyway?  Some 
say  they  are  uninteresting,  boresome 
and  unimportant,  while  others  believe 
they  are  entirely  essential  to  a  balanced 
diet  toward  growing  in  musicianship 
and  playing  proficiency.  This  w-riter 
shares  the  beliefs  of  some  of  his  famous 
brass  teachers,  such  as  "Jerry’”  Cimera 
of  Chicago,  Dr.  Frank  Simon  and  Ern¬ 
est  Glover  of  Cincinnati  and  W.M.  Eby 
of  Buffalo  that  the  correct  daily  study 
and  practice  of  scales  is  almost  essential 
to  tbe  proficiency  of  the  finer  brass 
players.  It  is  true  the  absolute  beginner 
may  get  by  without  study  of  scales  for 


Sand  all  quattiont  diract  to  t.  H.  Wolkar, 
DIractor  of  Muaic,  Gaffnay  High  School, 
Goffnay,  South  Carolina. 


the  first  six  to  nine  months  but  when 
key  signatures  are  introduced  to  the 
player  and  he  begins  to  equip  himself 
for  sight-reading  in  the  more  remote 
keys,  scales  in  some  form  are  "a  must.” 

Here  are  some  reasons  for  practicing 
scales: 

(1)  They  help  teach  the  fingering 
on  the  instruments.  While  we  often 
find  the  learning  of  the  instrument 
fingerings  from  the  average  chromatic 
fingering  charts  confusing  and  compli¬ 
cated,  we  find  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  scales  the  simplest  answer  to  the 
fingering  problems.  Through  scales  the 
fingering  for  certain  notes,  which  are 
flatted  or  sharped  may  be  more  easily 
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learned  and  better  remembered.  Scales 
teach  the  fingerings  for  the  flats  and 
sharps  more  systematically  by  gradually 
taking  them  up  one  at  a  time  as  each 
new  scale  is  learned,  and  by  using 
ehromatic  fingering  chart  only  for  ref¬ 
erence  rather  than  trying  to  memorize 
the  whole  fingering  chart  at  once  or 
through  ascending  by  sharps  and  de¬ 
fending  by  flats. 

(2)  Scales  build  the  feeling  for  key 
tonality  in  ear,  mind  and  fingers.  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  fingering  and  playing  of  Aj) 
in  the  key  of  £[>  major  for  the  very 
young  cornet  student  may  be  difficult 
and  hard  to  remember  at  first,  but  by 
five  minutes  each  day  in  practicing  the 
E[)  major  scale  and  scale  exercises,  his 
ear  may  be  trained  for  hearing  the  dia¬ 
tonic  intervals  in  this  key  such  that  his 
brain  will  tell  his  fingers  to  release  the 
second  and  third  valves  for  in  such 
an  automatic  habitual  way  that  little 
concentration  on  the  flatted  A  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  it  just  plays  itself  automat¬ 
ically. 

(3)  Scales  help  build  embouchure. 
"Jerry”  Cimera’s  successful  system  of 
building  brass  embouchures  includes  to 
a  large  degree  the  daily  study  and 
practice  of  major  scales  at  different 
speeds  beginning  with  the  lowest  prac¬ 
tical  note  in  the  range  of  the  instrument 
and  taking  one  key  (scale)  at  a  time 
and  playing  a  scale  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  range  of  this  instrument.  These 
are  to  be  played  first  with  extremely 
soft  attack  so  as  to  build  lip  flexability, 
which  is  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  tone 
as  well  as  an  extensive  range.  I  have 
found  this  daily  scale  routine  for  em¬ 
bouchure  development  very  worth¬ 
while.  Many  of  Cimera’s  other  former 
pupils — such  as  Arthur  Sares,  trombone 
instructor  Northwestern  University, 
Glenn  Smith,  trombone  instructor  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Keig  Garvin, 
trombone  soloist  U.S.  Army  Band,  and 
Homer  Philips,  trombone  soloist  U.  S. 
Navy  Band,  I  believe,  will  all  agree  that 
Cimera’s  Daily  Scale  Routine  has  been 
valuable  to  them  in  becoming  as  they 
are  today  some  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  brass  artists  and  teachers.  Long 
sustained  tones  played  in  scalewise  pro¬ 
gression  have  been  through  the  ages 
and  still  remain  a  valuable  way  to 
build  embouchure  and  a  clear,  beauti¬ 
ful,  well  controlled  quality  of  tone. 

(4)  Scales  build  technique.  Yes, 
daily  practice  on  scales  will  develop 
the  speed  of  your  fingers  and  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  your  tongue  and  lips 
whether  you  play  cornet,  French  horn, 
baritone,  tuba,  mcllophone  or  trom¬ 
bone.  Scale  practice  should  include 
each  scale  played  with  half  notes,  quar¬ 
ter  notes,  eighth  notes,  sixteenth  notes, 
etc.,  with  various  staccato,  legato  and 
slurred  articulations. 


(5)  Scale  study  improves  intonation. 
To  play  in  tune  we  must  hear  the  dia¬ 
tonic  intervals  in  tune  and  this  will 
improve  with  daily  study  of  scales, 
provided  you  listen  carefully  while  you 
practice  them.  A  group  of  brass  players 
can  improve  rapidly  in  the  art  of  play¬ 
ing  in  tune  with  each  other  through 
daily  practice  in  unison  and  harmon¬ 
ized  scales,  such  as  contained  in  Part 
One  of  THE  GOLDMAN  BAND 
SYSTEM  published  by  Carl  Fischer  or 
in  Leonard  Smith's  publication  entitled 
THE  TREASURY  OF  SCALES,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bandland,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Mich,  or  in  Forrest  Buchtel’s  SCALE 


TIME  published  by  Neil  A.  Kjos  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

(6)  Scale  study  improves  sight-read¬ 
ing.  Good  sight-reading  includes  read¬ 
ing  fast  scalewise  runs  by  groups  of 
note's  rather  than  one  note  at  a  time. 
Scale  study  will  teach  you  to  read  and 
to  play  passages  in  scalewise  succession 
in  groups  and  make  fast  reading  easier. 
It  will  develop  your  technique,  finger¬ 
ing  and  feeling  for  the  notes  within  the 
key  so  that  remote  key  signatures 
become  no  problem. 

Here  are  some  "How’s”  for  study¬ 
ing  and  practicing  scales: 

(1)  Study  in  progressive  order  as 
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should  be  for  one  octave  except  the  last 
one  which  is  for  two  octaves.  All  are 
to  be  practiced  in  half,  quarter  and 
eighth  note  speeds. 

For  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
brass  study,  the  successive  order  of  the 
12  scales  should  be  as  follows:  F,  G, 
Ajj,  A,  B|j,  B,  C,  D[),  D,  E[j,  E  and 
F,  tw’o  octaves.  These  scales  should  be 
for  one  octave,  except  the  last  one  is  to 
be  played  two  octaves  and  all  should 
be  practiced  in  quarter,  eighth,  and 
sixteenth  note  speeds. 

The  successive  order  of  major  scales 
for  cornc*ts  for  first  two  years  may  be 
as  follows:  G,  A,  B[j,  C,  D,  E|),  F  and 
tw'o-octave  G.  The  successive  order  for 
third  and  fourth  years  study  should  be 
as  follows:  G,  A,  B|),  B,  C,  Cf,  D,  E|j, 


E,  F,  F|  and  G  two  octaves.  Use 
rhythms  same  as  mentioned  for  trom¬ 
bone,  baritone  and  tuba. 

The  successive  order  of  major  scales 
for  French  horn:  C,  D,  Ejj,  F,  G,  A|) 
(low  octave),  Bjj  (low  octave)  and  C 
two  octaves  for  first  and  second  years 
of  horn  study.  The  successive  order  of 
major  scales  for  third  and  fourth  year 
of  horn  study  should  be:  C,  D,  E(),  E‘ 

F,  F|,  G,  A[j,  A,  B[),  B  and  C$.  All 
these  scales  may  be  written  out  and 
duplicate  copies  mimeographed  or 
copied  for  each  member  of  the  brass 
section,  as  well  as  other  instruments, 
and  used  daily  as  warm  up  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  band,  orchestra  or  ensemble 
rehearsal. 

Scales  To  Warm  Up 

Unison  or  harmonized  scale  prac¬ 
ticed  for  5  minutes  each  day  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  rehearsal  of  band,  orch- 
c-stra  or  ensemble  prepares  the  players 
for  their  best  in  rehearsing  by  bringing 
instrument  up  to  playing  temperature 
ready  for  tuning,  warms  up  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  steadies  the  breathing  and 
flexes  the  tongue.  Set  up  a  "Siale  a 
Week  System"  of  practice  following 
successive  order  as  to  range,  beginning 
with  low  concert  F  and  learning  one 
scale  higher  each  week  in  order  as 
explained  before.  Post  the  name  of  the 
new  scale  on  the  board  the  preceding 
day  so  the  students  may  learn  it  at 
home.  The  sealers  may  be  written  on 
the  blackboard  the  preceding  day  or 
mimeographed  and  passed  out  or  one 
of  the  ones  used  as  sugge-sted  in  Music 
Rec’iews: 

Scales  with  Rhythms 

Spend  5  minutes  each  day  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  rehearsal  as  follows:  each 
student  close  his  eyes,  raise  his  instru¬ 
ment  to  playing  position,  count  and 
silently  finger  through  the  new  scale 
in  halfnote  rhythm  while  calling  the 
name  of  each  scale  note  out  loud  as 
he  fingers  it  on  the  instrument.  Ex¬ 
ample,  F  concert  scale  for  trombone- 
spelled  out  and  fingered  as  F-G-A-B|)- 
C-D-E-F  and  shown  as  F-E-D-C-B|j- 
A-G-F.  This  speeds  up  mastery  of  each 
scale  before  playing  same. 

For  the  first  and  second  year,  the 
wc-ekly  schedule  may  be  as  follows: 
Monday,  scale  up  and  down  in  whole 
notes;  Tuesday,  in  half  notes;  Wednes¬ 
day  in  quarter  notes;  Thursday,  in 
eighth  note's;  Friday,  in  various  rhy¬ 
thms  one  measure  long,  such  as  dotted 
quarter  followed  by  five  eighth  notes, 
etc.,  played  on  each  scale  step  with 
both  staccato  and  legato  articulations. 

Third  and  fourth  year  scale  practice 
may  be  scheduled  weekly  as  follows: 
Monday,  up  and  down  in  half  notes; 
Tuesday,  in  eighth  notes;  Wednesday 
in  sixteenth  notes;  Thursday,  in  various 


to  range.  Do  not  follow  the  usual 
custom  and  jump  around  from  one  key 
to  another  by  beginning  with  the  eas¬ 
iest  keys,  but,  instead,  begin  on  low  F 
major  concert  on  each  instrument;  that 
is,  low  F,  major  scale,  for  trombone 
and  bass  clef  baritone  and  tuba,  low  G 
major  for  cornet  and  trumpet,  low  C 
for  French  Horn  in  F  and  follow  the 
successive  order  of  learning  the  scale 
which  occurs  one  scale  note  higher 
from  the  one  you  begin  with  and  on  up 
as  far  as  at  least  8  scales,  up  to  the  limit 
of  your  range.  The  suggested  order  of 
major  scales  for  trombone,  baritone  and 
tuba  for  the  first  two  years  would  be 
in  successive  order  as  follows:  F,  G, 
A[j,  B|),  C,  Djj,  E[)  and  then  F  major 
for  two  octavc-s.  All  of  the  above  scales 
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selected  rhythm  patterns  and  in  various 
articulations;  Friday,  in  more  selected 
rhythms  and  introduce  the  new  scale 
for  next  week.  The  rhythms  in  order 
as  they  appear  in  the  150  ORIGINAL 
EXERCISES  by  Yaus-Miller  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  use  with  scales.  This  may  be 
stxured  from  J.  M.  Pepper  and  Son. 

Music  Reviews 

.SCALE  TIME  by  Forrest  Buchtcl,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Neil  A.  Kjos,  is  excellently 
arranged  and  well  adapted  for  school 
purposes,  keys  and  range  easy  to  me¬ 
dium. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SCALES,  written  by 
Leonard  Smith,  published  by  Bandland, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  unison  study  of  major  and 
minor  scales  for  all  instruments  studied 
in  unison  with  harmony  for  some  of 
the  instruments  at  a  time  alternating. 
More  remote  kc-ys  are  included,  suit¬ 
able  for  use  from  elementary  to  ad¬ 
vanced  for  four  years  or  more. 

FU.SSELLS  ENSEMBLE  DRILLS,  (may 
be  secured  from  EMB,  Chicago)  cov¬ 
ers  all  important  major  scales  and  195 
rhythm  patterns  from  easy  to  dithcult. 
May  be  used  for  full  ensemble  in  uni¬ 
son  or  for  each  instrument  separately. 

The  End 


Excelsior  Sponsors 
Chicago  Concert 

( Continued  from  page  41) 

After  intermission  came  the  irre¬ 
pressible  Andy  Arcari.  Playing  first  the 
Rhapsody  for  Accordion  and  Orchestra 
by  Werner  Heetfeld  which  won  last 
year’s  Arcari  Foundation  award,  he 
followed  with  the  second  and  third 
movements  of  the  Concerto  in  D 
Minor,  an  original  composition.  Then 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  Arcari 


STICKY  VALVES? 


HERE’S  THE 
SOLUTIOH 

•  100%  Pur*  oil, 
specially  developed 

•  Non -gumming 

•  Pleasant  odor 

•  Only35< 


VALVE  OIL 


picked  up  a  boogie  beat  that  showed 
conclusively  how  well  adapted  the  ac¬ 
cordion  is  to  classical  or  swing  music. 
Several  encores  later,  Arcari  was  finally 
permitted  to  leave  the  stage. 

Last  on  the  program  but  by  no 
means  least  was  that  perennial  favorite, 
Charles  Magnante.  Magnante  played 
two  numbers  which  seem  to  have  b^n 
arranged  especially  for  the  accordion: 
Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  and  Hora  Staccato  by  Dinicu- 
Heifetz.  Then  Magnante  also  played 
some  swing  which  was  received  quite 
well.  Tumultuous  applause  greeted  the 
last  performance  of  this  great  star  of 
networks  and  recorded  masterpieces. 

For  the  grand  finale.  Dr.  Spaeth  led 
the  audience  in  a  rousing  choral  of  the 
national  anthem  with  all  artists  and 
the  symphony  orchestra  participating. 
After  the  show  the  accordionists  were 
kept  busy  by  autograph  seeking  fans. 
Sponsored  by  Excelsior  Accordions, 
Inc.,  333  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  this 
symphony  concert  will  be  long  remem- 
ber“d  by  all  who  attended. 


Levittown  Lono  Island 
Music  Moves  Ahead 

( Continued  from  page  34  ) 

first  person  chosen  to  head  up  this  de¬ 
partment,  was  appointed  Supervisor  of 
Music  in  August,  1953.  In  the  short 
period  of  time  since  his  appointment, 
Mr.  Burt  has  built  music  from  scratch 
to  its  present  stature  of  six  orchestras, 
ten  bands,  and  twenty-six  Glee  Clubs. 
To  assist  him  in  his  work,  Mr.  Burt 
has  an  able  staff  of  twenty-one. 

The  largest  group  under  Mr.  Burt’s 
sunervision  is  the  Levittown  Memorial 
High  School  Band,  consisting  of  a 
Drum  Major,  eight  twirlers,  fifty- five 
band  members,  and  a  marching  corps 
of  fifty  "Pantherettes”. 

Mr.  Burt  is  a  graduate  of  Ithaca  Col¬ 
lege,  Ithaca,  N.  Y ,  and  is  now  in  his 
twenty-third  year  of  music  education. 
During  this  time  he  has  organized 
many  orchestras,  bands,  and  music  con¬ 
ference  festivals. 

Our  congratulations  to  one  of  the 
great  music  supervisors  for  a  job  well 
done. 


"A  Letter  Prom  Gary'* 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

directs  the  choir  at  the  Base  Chapel 
Presque  Isle  Air  Force  Base  at  Presoue 
Isle.  Maine.  Congratulations  A/2C 
Gary  W.  Longrie.  We  all  know  you 
are  doing  a  swell  job  and  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck  in  your  future. 


bedrr  lMin4  iNSIrNmenfM  Mines*  llUttt 


No  finer  Band  Instruments  are 
made.  For  design,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer. 
Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with 
YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus¬ 
ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to: 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  inc 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

For  Tromboee 
er  Valves 
With  Dreeper 

e 

Tear  Mesic  Deafer 
Will  Supply  Yea 


SriUADS  FARTHER  — 
LASTS  LONOER 

HOLTON 

OIL 

Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
eonsistencir — Holton  Oil  teats 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  2 — Valve  Instruments 
No.  3 — Fine  Mechanisms 

30c  with  swab  applicator 
3Sc  with  dropper 


YOUR  BREATH  CONTROL 

Scientifically  analyzed  by 

World  Authority 

Develop  dynamic  brsoth  control  recommended 
by  the  late  Herbert  1.  Clarke. 

Ten  Dollars  Complete 
Writs  for  Confidential  Analysis  Test  Form. 

Alfrod  F.  Barto,  407  South  TTnd  Street 
Allenlown,  Feonsylvania 
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in  beauty  of  tone... 

UNSURPASSED! 

in  chromatic  control... 

UNPARALLELED! 

in  material  and 
craftsmanship... 

UNRIVALED! 
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Take  This  Cadenza  on  The  Flute  I 

! 

THE  FLUTE,  easily  and  rightfully 
considered  "The  Nightingale  of  the 
Wood  Winds,”  is  not  given  sufficient 
credit  by  the  general  public  for  being 
the  wonderful  and  inspiring  musical 
instrument  that  it  really  is.  People — in 
general — are  not  conscious  of  the  great 
role  that  it  plays  in  music  and  should 
be  reminded  of  the  facts  from  time 
to  time.  Quite  naturally,  anyone  and 
everyone  that  attends  even  an  occa¬ 
sional  band  or  orchestra  concert  learns 
that  the  flutist  "blows”  into  his  flute 
in  order  to  give  forth  variations  in 
pitch  and  tonal  quality.  More  often 
than  not,  their  interests  come  to  a  halt 
at  that  point. 

Flute  players  have  often  been  asked 
questions  as  regarding  their  "fifes”  by 
well  meaning  friends  who  wished  to 
appear  genial  and  interested.  Although 
many  such  questions  have  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  leaving  the  poor  flutist  speech¬ 
less,  that  should  have  been  their  cue 
to  boost  the  instrument,  to  promote  it 
in  an  instructive  manner,  thus  arousing 
the  listeners  enthusiasm  as  well  as  their 


It  is  a  fact  that  many  who  are  musi¬ 
cians  do  not  appreciate  the  full  capacity 
of  the  flute.  They  all  know  that  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Mendelssohn,  Tschaikowsky, 
Saint-Saens,  Brahms  and  many  other 
noted  composers  entrusted  the  flute 
with  many  prominent  incidental  solos 
throughout  their  fine  orchestral  works. 
However,  many  of  them  do  not  realize 
that  Mozart,  Handel,  Bach  and  others 
of  this  same  school,  have  left  us  many 
concertos  and  sonatas  especially  and 
originally  written  for  the  flute. 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Sand  all  quaMiont  diract  to  Rax  Elton 
Fair,  597  South  Corono  St.,  Danvor  9, 
Colorado. 
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K.  G.  GEMEINHARDT  CO. 
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Music  In  Reviuw 

The  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.  Inc. 

Brad  lee  Street, 

Hyde  Park  36,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trio  Brillant  for  Three  Flutes,  by  G. 
Kummer,  Op.  58. 

Each  flute  part  is  printed  separately. 
Conductor’s  score  included. 

First  movement:  Allegro  non  tanto  in 
key'  of  D. 

Second  movement:  Adagio  in  key  of  G. 
Third  movement:  Allegro  con  moto  in 
key  of  D. 

All  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  works  of  G.  Kummer  will  expect 
a  great  deal  that  is  inspirational  and 
entertaining  in  this  trio.  Please  allow 
us  to  say  that  you  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  truly  beautifully  done 
and  not  too  difficult.  We  should  say  in 
that  regard  that  it  is  in  about  class  4. 

Next  in  line  from  the  same  publisher 
is: 

A  Flute  Solo  with  Piano  Accompani¬ 
ment  called  Variations  Drolatiques  by 
Joachim  Andersen,  Op.  26. 

Quite  a  departure  from  Andersen’s 
usual  method  of  writing.  It  is  written  in 
an  amusing  style  of  variations  on  a 
Swedish  air.  Although  in  the  key  of 
G  it  moves  along  in  a  very  rapid  man¬ 
ner  and  demands  that  tongue  and 
fingers  must  know  the  meaning  of 
exact  co-ordination.  Variation  V  de¬ 


mands  that  you  divide  the  notes  of 
each  beat  into  halves,  that  is  down 
beats  and  up  beats.  We  wish  that 
time  and  space  would  allow  us  to  go 
into  greater  detail.  Write  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  information  should  you  have 
trouble  with  this  #5  variation.  The 
piano  accompaniment  is  very  difficult 
to  play  but  it  is  a  delightful  solo  and 
one  that  is  worth  your  giving  much 
time  for  perfection. 

Miller  Music  Corporation 
799  Seventh  Avenue, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Doll  Dance.  Novelty  Flute  Trio,  by 
Nacio  Herb  Brown,  Arr.  by  R.  Nygren. 

Three  flute  parts  printed  separately 
and  complete  directors  score.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  most  familiar  to  all  musicians. 
It  is  beautifully  done  and  not  too 
difficult  for  most  flutists.  Piano  accom¬ 
paniment  is  not  difficult  to  play  but 
written  in  a  most  effective  manner. 
Truly  a  delightful  arrangement  for  use 
on  most  any  program.  Light  and 
"Catchy.” 

Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc., 

P.  O.  Box  418 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Sonata  for  Three  Flutes  by  Joseph 
Bodin  de  Boismortier. 

Written  in  Four  Movements.  Alle- 
mande,  Allegro,  Lentement,  and  Gigue. 


The  time  of  de  Boismortier  was 
1691-1755.  This  composition  edited  by 
Conrad  H.  Rawski.  All  movements  are 
written  in  the  key  of  B  flat,  and  in 
much  the  same  style  as  was  followed  by 
the  children  of  the  famous  J.  S.  Bach. 
Very  artistically  done  and  a  real  deco¬ 
ration  for  any  program. 

Ludwig  Music  Publishing  Co. 
Cleveland  10,  Ohio 

Valse  de  Concert  in  the  key  of  G  for 
Flute  and  Piano. 

This  solo  is  taken  from  the  Opera 
"La  Juive”  by  J.  F.  E.  Halevy.  Al¬ 
though  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Waltz — as  the  very  name  plainly  sug¬ 
gests — it  has  a  style  all  its  own.  A 
fascinating  solo  it  is,  and  we  have  put 
it  aside  to  memorize  for  use  in  our 
next  Recital  Tour. 

G.  Ricordi  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers 
132  W'est  21st  Street, 

New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Suite  in  G  Major  by  M.  De  La  Barre 
(1675-1744). 

Written  originally  for  two  Flutes 
but  may  be  used  for  Flute  and  Oboe 
or  for  two  Oboes.  Fact  is,  it  would  be 
a  most  interesting  number  for  two  B 
flat  Clarinets.  There  are  eight  move¬ 
ments  to  this  composition  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  all  may  be  used  during  a 
(Turn  to  page  70) 
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By  Robert  A.  Clark 


Hi!  Gosh,  it  doesn’t  seem  possible 
but  a  whole  month  has  slipped  by  since 
I  last  visited  with  you.  That  big  season 
of  gridiron  glory  that  I  started  to  dis¬ 
cuss  last  month  is  a  reality  today  and 
I  hope  sincerely  that  you  are  bearing 
up  under  this  ordeal.  With  those  games 
coming  at  you  every  week,  it  is  a  real 
challenge  for  the  band  and  particularly 
the  drum  section.  Are  you  equipped  to 
face  this  challenge.^ 

Playing  the  snare  drum  on  the 
march,  in  my  estimation,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  feats  for  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  drummer  to  perform,  particularly 
for  that  young  person  who  is  perhaps 
handicapped  in  not  having  a  sound 
basic  technique.  I  know  what  you’re 
thinking.  When  is  this  fellow  going 
to  stop  yapping  about  those  so  and  so 
rudiments.^  Yes,  you  will  no  doubt  get 
a  little  weary  of  my  continual  harping 
about  the  value  of  the  rudimental  back¬ 
ground,  but  may  I  re-emphasize  the 
fact  that  every  physical  skill  that  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  disciplined  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  body  requires,  first,  the 
mastery  of  a  specific  and  well  defined 
number  of  basic  fundamentals.  This 
is  home  base,  so  to  speak. 

Mastery  of  the  so-called  drum  rudi¬ 
ments  will  automatically  eliminate 
many  of  the  physical  problems  related 
to  playing  on  the  march.  Why?  Rudi¬ 
mental  playing  teaches  a  student  to 
play  in  a  definite  right  to  left  pattern 
which  is  more  easily  coordinated  with 
the  constant  left  to  right  motion  of  the 
feet.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  approach  would  be  much  more 
successful  than  the  helter-skelter  efforts 
of  many  young  drummers  who  are 
usually  so  concerned  with  keeping  in 
step  and  playing  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  tempo  very  often  breaks  down. 
Here’s  a  thought  for  directors  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Your  band  will  not  march  with 
sharpness  and  precision  until  that 
happy  day  arrives  when  the  drum  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  depended  uf>on  to  hold  a 
tempo  with  metronomic  accuracy. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion  that  might 
help  in  achieving  the  ultimate  in  pre¬ 
cision?  Each  drummer  in  the  section 
should  learn  to  play  all  the  cadences 
with  a  uniform  sticking.  If  your  sec¬ 
tion  uses  pairs  of  tenor  drums  and 
Scotch  bass  drums,  those  players  should 
also  work  as  a  team.  Oh  yes,  let’s  pro¬ 
tect  the  thought  a  step  further  and 
mark  the  drum  part  to  each  march 


S*nd  all  quattiont  diroct  to  Robart  A. 
Clark,  210  Parkviow,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


“Tournaments”  with  double  flanged 
metal  hoops,  or  “Parade  Kings” 
with  wood  counter  hoops,  add  color 
and  excitement  to  your  marching 
band  and  drum  corps. 

Both  boast  exclusive  Gretsch  3 -ply 
molded  plywood  shells  (perfect 
round  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the 
drum)— AND  — that  great  Gretsch 
sound.” 

Chrome  plated  metal  parts  on 
EVERY  (jretsch  drum  at  no  extra 
cost.  Tops  for  durability,  tops  for 
flashing  beauty,  and  weatherproof! 


PARADE  DRUMS 
AND 

TYMPANI 


IwW!  YOUR  SCHOOL 
COLORS  available  in 
polished  lacquer  or 
the  long-lived 
vibrant  new  finish 
—GRETSCH  NITRON 


ARE  BACK  IN 
PRODUCTION! 

SEE  YOUR  LEEDY 
DEALER  TODAY 


—  SEND  FOR  FREE  NEW  CATALOC  — 
Tha  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  C«. 

M  Sreadway,  Srooklyn  II,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  new  Gretsch  drum  catalog  to^ 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Name 

Address 


FKIEI  Send  for  the  Free  Gretsch 
Drum  Catalog,  the  picture- packed  book 
that  tells  you  all  about  Gretach  drums 
and  drum  accessories.  SMI0S3 


Meil  to  lESOr  DRUM  CO. 
2349  Wayne  A*#.  •  Ckkege  14,  W. 


LEEDY  DRUM  CO. 

SUPMIO,  DRUMS  SINCi  11*4 


Fine  Musical  Instruments  Since  1883 
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AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  1103  N.  NORTH  BRANCH  STREET,  CHICAGO  22,  ILLINOIS 


L«lt  to  right,  $tandingr\  ■ 
W  Roger  Mendez,  Prez  Prado  ^ 
'  Bob  Morris,  El  Rancho  Hotel  \ 
Frank  Hudec,  Mary  Kaye  Trio 
R.  V.  Brand,  Desert  Inn  Hotel 
Gordon  Fry,  Show  Boat 
Don  Lincoln,  Last  Frontier  Hotel 
Bud  Crouch,  Thunderbird  Hotel 
Remo  Belli,  Drum  City 
Bottom  Row 

V  Mickey  Bride,  Flamingo  Hotel  J 
\  Russ  Barr.  Sahara  Hotel  / 


DRUMMERS! 

Get  This  Great  Book! 


with  standard  sticking  so  that  it  may 
be  memorized  by  each  drummer  in  a 
uniform  manner.  I  think  this  approach 
is  good  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
s)stem  makes  for  the  feeling  of  security 
for  the  young  student  who  might  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  sequence  of 
the  sticks.  Thus,  his  cadence  will  be¬ 
come  automatic,  allowing  for  maxi¬ 
mum  concentration  on  the  problem  of 
foot  movement.  The  second  good  rea¬ 
son,  I  think,  is  the  color  and  excitement 
the  section  will  gain  through  the 
beauty  of  unison  movement.  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  so  excited  with  the 
effectiveness  of  this  system  that  you 
will  wish  to  refine  the  precision  even 
more  by  matching  the  styles  of  the 
individual  players  in  your  section.  Try 
first  for  uniformity  in  the  height  of 
the  stroke  by  allowing  the  sticks  to  be 
raised  only  as  high  as  the  chin.  Ob¬ 
serve  very  closely  the  stick  position  on 
the  drum  head  by  insisting  on  the 
principle  of  the  ninety-degree  angle. 
In  other  words,  by  following  the  rules 
of  good  form  as  set  down  by  all  of 
the  reputable  drum  methods,  you  can 
achieve  a  sort  of  standardization  with¬ 
in  the  section  that  will  make  for  color¬ 
ful,  graceful,  and  what’s  most  impor¬ 
tant,  a  solid  section  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  hold  any  tempo 
desired  by  the  director. 


Let’s  not  neglect  the  tenor  drum, 
Scotch  bass  drum,  and  cymbal  players. 
Many  bands  are  using  the  twin  Scotch 
bass  drum  and  tenor  drum  idea  these 
days.  Their  use  has  definitely  resulted 
in  greater  drive  and  mobility,  rather 
important  advantages  during  these  days 
of  super  half-time  productions  and 
dancing  steps.  Again  the  principle  of 
unity  of  action  should  prevail  to  reach 
your  goal  of  top-notch  showmanship 
and  precision.  For  an  added  flurry, 
utilization  of  some  of  the  simple  Scotch 
drumming  techniques  is  strictly  in 
order.  If  there  are  two  sets  of  cymbals 
being  used  on  the  field,  added  flash 
will  be  gained  if  these  two  performers 
also  play  with  unison  strokes.  And  by 
the  way,  cymbal  players,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  reflected  light  on  your  cymbals 
by  keeping  them  polished  at  all  times. 
Teamwork  right  down  the  line  will 
help  your  outfit  achieve  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  season  on  the  gridiron. 

If  you  are  a  freshman  in  the  band, 
and  if  this  is  your  first  year  of  march¬ 
ing  experience,  may  I  offer  a  couple 
of  tips  that  have  helped  me  make 
drumming  more  comfortable  while  on 
the  march.  Be  sure  that  the  sling  is 
adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
drum  will  ride  squarely  on  the  thigh 
of  the  left  leg.  Surprisingly  enough,  I 
have  seen  drummers  attempt  to  place 


It's  complete  from  cover  to  cover  with 
illustrations  and  text  covering  oil  26  Rudi¬ 
ments.  Contains  many  famous  contest  solos 
and  numerous  exercises.  Considered  by 
many  as  the  greatest  drum  book  ever 
writteni 


Written  by  the  late  J.  Burns  Moore  of 
Conn.  Only  $1.00  per  copy— immediate 
delivery  nowl  Send  today!  At  your  deal¬ 
ers'  or  order  direct. 


LUDWIG  DRUM  CO. 

172S  N.  DAMEN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


by  J.  Burns  Moore 


October.  1935 
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fic  questions  to  ask,  please  write  and  I 
will  try  and  come  up  with  workable 
solutions  for  you. 

Let’s  spend  a  little  time  talking 
about  another  phase  of  percussion 
playing,  one  that  is  very  close  to  my 
heart.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  drum¬ 
mer  will  be  a  greater  asset  to  the  band 
or  orchestra  if  he  or  she  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
music  beyond  the  sphere  of  pure 
rhythm.  Understanding  these  funda¬ 
mentals  will  help  you  to  become  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  musical  function  of  all  the 
other  sections,  thus  assisting  in  the 
development  of  a  greater  awareness  of 
your  own  role  in  the  total  musical 
picture.  The  old  stigma  of  being  a 
drummer  rather  than  a  musician,  can 
be  erased  if  you  get  busy  and  start 
learning  how  to  play  the  mallet  played 
percussion  instruments.  By  adding  the 
harmonic  and  melodic  factors  to  your 
musical  experience,  you  will,  without 

Juestion,  derive  a  greater  satisfaction 
rom  your  musical  activities.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  my  father  who 
insisted  that  I  start  the  study  of  xylo¬ 
phone  at  an  early  age.  'Though  he  had 
no  musical  training,  he  realized  that  to 
be  a  truly  good  percussionist,  one  must 
have  command  of  all  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  percussion  family.  It  was 
my  original  intention  to  acquire  enough 
technique  to  enable  me  to  play  the 
many  bit  parts  on  bells  and  xylophone 
that  come  up  with  regularity  in  the 
concert  band  repetoirc.  However,  I  be¬ 
came  so  intrigued,  that  I  continued 
serious  study  and  have  since  app>eared 
hundreds  of  times  as  a  xylophone  and 
marimba  soloist. 

If  your  band  owns  a  mallet  played 
instrument,  either  xylophone  or  or¬ 
chestra  bells,  why  not  spend  a  little 
time  with  the  instrument  so  that  you 
might  develop  a  working  knowledge 
before  the  concert  season  rolls  around? 
Just  for  a  starter,  I  suggest  that  you 
start  practicing  the  chromatic  scale. 
This  is  the  scale  that  progresses  in  half 
steps  and  utilizes  every  note  on  the 
keyboard.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the 
names  of  the  notes,  you  will  find  that 
each  bar  on  the  instrument  has  a  letter 
stamped  on  it.  Find  the  lowest  C  on 
the  instrument  and  progress  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 


the  sling  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
experience  real  frustration  in  trying  to 
keep  the  drum  riding  on  the  left  leg. 
Though  this  may  seem  like  a  trifling 
thing  to  many  of  you,  remember  that 
the  sling  must  be  placed  over  the  right 
shoulder  and  fastened  at  your  waist  on 
the  left  side. 

Make  sure,  too,  that  the  sling  is 
adjusted  to  the  right  height.  I’ve 
noticed  that  in  some  bands,  it  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  allow  the  drum  to  hang  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  thus  affecting  a  devil-may- 
care,  swaggering  appearance.  While 
this  effect  may  produce  a  sort  of  super¬ 
ficial  glamour,  the  system  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Unless 
you  have  a  leg  rest  on  the  drum,  a 
low-slung  drum  will  be  very  difficult 


to  control  as  you  march  along.  It  will 
not  only  be  diflBcult  to  keep  the  head 
in  a  proper  playing  position,  but  your 
knee  is  bound  to  take  a  beating  as 
well.  Also,  the  drum  head  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  to  jabbing  sticks 
which  would,  of  course,  increase  the 
breakage  of  batter  heads.  Shall  we  con¬ 
clude  then  that  the  drum  ought  to  be  a 
height  that  will  allow  maximum  room 
for  graceful  and  relaxed  arm  move¬ 
ment,  provide  a  solid  target  that  will 
allow  the  sticks  to  strike  the  head 
flatly,  and  at  a  height  that  will  keep 
the  drum  riding  comfortably  on  the 
left  thigh.  If  you  have  the  drum 
buckled  about  waist  high,  give  or  take 
a  couple  of  inches,  you  will  hit  about 
the  ideal  height.  If  you  have  any  speci- 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 


World's  Favorite  — The  World  Over 


Drum  for  Evury  School  Uso 
in  land,  Orchottro  ond 
Corps. 


Footurinp: 

*  Tonol  Brillionco 


*  35%  Moro  non-forrout 
(non-rusting)  motols 
than  ovorogo  drums 

*  Hand  shovon  hoods 


•  Mirror  liko  plating 

•  Easy  playing  rosponso 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Slingerland  Tymponi  —  over  1700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO 

1 325  Belden  Ave.  Chicago  1 4,  III 


Learn  to  execute  this  sequence  of 
notes  by  starting  with  either  the  right 
or  left  hand  and  work  for  rapid  execu¬ 
tion  keeping  the  mallets  close  to  the 
keyboara.  Before  we  call  it  quits  in 
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the  mallet  department,  let's  add  one 
more  raercise  for  you  to  develop.  Start 
working  on  the  scale  of  G  major  start¬ 
ing  with  either  the  right  or  left  hand. 
Here  are  the  notes: 

IV  GABCDEFfGABCOEFfG 
LRLR  LRLRLR  LRLRL 
RLRL  RLR  LRL  R  LRLR 
Dvm  G  FfE  0  C  B  A  G  FfE  D  C  B  A  G 
LRLR  LRLRLR  LRLRL 
RLRL  RLR  LRL  R  LRLR 

[)on't  forget  that  the  tone  of  the  xylo¬ 
phone  can  be  sustained  only  through 
the  use  of  a  very  rapid  single  stroke 
roll.  Remember  also  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  roll  on  the  orchestra  bells  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  metal  bars  will  ring  for 
a  greater  duration  of  time  after  being 
struck  with  a  single  stroke. 

I  hope  that  my  comments  will  in¬ 
spire  you  to  try  your  hand  at  the  mal¬ 
let  instruments.  Playing  them  is  a  lot 
of  fun  plus  the  fact  that  you  will  be 
adding  a  very  necessary  tone  color  to 
your  band  or  orchestra.  Here  are  the 
names  of  instruction  books  that  I  am 
sure  would  be  of  help  to  you:  George 
Hamilton  Green’s  New  Elementary 
Studies  for  Xylophone  and  Marimba, 
a  good  book  for  beginners  published 
by  Leedy  and  Ludwig;  Haskell  Harr 
Method  for  Marimba  and  Xylophone, 
a  beginner’s  method  published  by 
H.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Company;  and 
the  Carl  E.  Gardner  Method  for  Bells, 
Xylophone,  Marimba  and  Chimes,  a 
very  good  advanced  method  published 
by  Carl  Fischer. 

Well  friends,  this  is  it  for  this 
month.  Have  fun  with  your  mallets  and 
slicks.  Best  wishes  for  an  exciting  and 
successful  season  of  gridiron  pa¬ 
geantry. 

RudimentaJly  yours, 
Robert  Clark 
The  End 


Sacrament  H.  S.,  Chapter  179. 

Correspondence  Invited 

This  month  we  are  making  our  invi¬ 
tation  more  inclusive.  Instead  of  in¬ 
viting  only  music  teachers  to  write  in 
for  particulars  on  how  they  can  start 
Tri-M  chapters  at  their  schools,  we 
suggest  that  Teen-Agers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  members  of  this 
popular  honor  society  write  in  for  the 
leaflet  on  "How  to  organize  a  Tri-M 
chapter  at  your  school.”  Just  send  your 
request  to  Modern  Music  Masters,  P.O. 
Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


Modern  Music  Masters 

( Continued  from  page  36 ) 

ored  at  a  luncheon  before  the  meeting 
at  Valerio’s  Italian  Restaurant.  A  re¬ 
ception  (see  photo  in  adjoining  col¬ 
umn)  followed  the  meeting.  Miss 
Jeanette  Van  de  Walle  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  chairman.  Sister  Helen  Mary, 
member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  assisted  with  arrangements. 
The  three  chapters  cooperating  with 
this  fine  venture  included:  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  H.  S.,  Chapter  119,  Provi¬ 
dence  H.  S.,  Chapter  123,  and  Blessed 


DON’T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 


. .  .  and  with  WFL  Drums! 

Th«  grsat  Bloomfield,  Iowa  High  School  band  out 
iwhero  the  tall  corn  grows  is  led  by  dynamic  Bill 
McClanahan.  They  can  march  — concertize  — and 
'jazz  it  up  if  need  be,  as  you  can  see  from  their 
tuneable  Conga  drums! 

WFL  tan  supply  a  complete  line  of  drums,  tym- 
pani,  and  accessories.  If  it's  the  BEST  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for— you  can  get  it  with  Ludwig  drums! 


DRUM  RUDIMENTS 
WIN  CONTESTS 

I.»rn  to  ptay  the  essential  drum  rudiments 
the  modem  way,  by  visual  education. 

HASKEll  W.  HARR 

iollows  the  text  of  his  Drum  Method  No.  2 
to  demonstrate  and  explain  the  rudiments, 
on  a  12  inch,  3313  rpm  long  play  micro- 
«i^ve  record. 

With  its  explanation,  illustration  and  narra- 
tion,  which  personalizes  the  record,  the 
recording  makes  an  ideal  combination  with 
the  hook  as  a  help  to  both  teacher  and 
student.  Highly  recommended  for  study  and 
inspiration. 

PRICE  S3.9S  In  the  U.S.A.,t4.2S  in  Canada 
A  copy  of  Drum  Method  No.  2  given  free 
with  each  record. 

Order  today  from 

HASKILL  W.  HARR 

64S  Union  Avenue  Chicago  Heights,  lit 


Sand  for  yetir  copy  of 
Hia  WFL  catalog  suppla- 
mont  No.  55  showing 
riio  lotosl  In  LUDWIG 
Drums  and  Tymponll 


COUPON 

'  -nd  mail  this  coupon  today  f*r 
‘•’•'“9  supplomont! 

LUDWIG  DRUM  CO. 

'728  N.  Damon  Ay..,  Chicago 
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Sand  all  quaitioni  diract  to  David 
Kaplan,  Initructor  of  Woodwind  Inttru- 
mantt.  Wait  Taxot  Stala  Collaga,  Can¬ 
yon,  Toxai. 


Football  Time  and  Clarinet  Care 


Just  as  summertime  necessitated  a 
number  of  do’s  and  don’ts  as  regards 
clarinet  care  so  with  the  coming  ot 
Fall  and  especially  the  football  season 
some  checkpoints  are  inevitable.  The 
greatest  disturbance  is  of  course  the 
cracking  problem.  A  simple  method  of 
avoiding  this  problem  would  be  to 
provide  the  clarinet  section  with  metal 
clarinets.  Since  this  possibility  is  remote 
other  steps  must  be  taken.  Those  indi¬ 
viduals  and  schools  that  have  extra 
metal  clarinets  around  should  use  them. 

It  is  the  sudden  temperature  change 
that  is  dangerous  for  wood  instru¬ 
ments.  "rhus,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  sub¬ 
jecting  a  wood  clarinet  to  the  sudden 
change  of  extremes  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  warm  band  room  and  cold  out¬ 
doors.  Here  are  some  suggestions  that 
should  prove  useful: 

1)  If  a  wood  clarinet  has  to  be 
played  on  the  field  "prepare”  it.  To 
help  the  clarinet  adjust  to  the  outside 
temperature  place  it,  case  open,  near 
a  window  or  some  other  less  warm  spot 
in  the  room.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good 
idea  not  to  warm  the  bandroom  too 
much.  The  thing  to  remember  is  this: 
do  not  take  a  warm  instrument  straight 
out  to  the  field. 

2)  If  the  instrument  is  cold  NEVER 
try  to  warm  it  in  a  hurry  by  holding 
it  next  to  a  hot-air  fan  or  some  other 
heating  device.  Merely  open  the  case 
and  let  the  instrument  adjust  to  the 
room  temperature. 

3)  This  follows  closely  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  point.  Do  not  play  or  blow  into 
a  cold  instrument;  just  open  the  case 
and  let  the  clarinet  adjust. 

4)  Winter  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  usually  means  less  humidity 
and  more  dryness.  Watch  out  for  loose 
rings  and  posts  during  this  dry  season. 
Keep  rings  tight  ALWAYS.  To  supply 
a  little  moisture  one  might  insert  a 
little  humidifier.  A  piece  of  moistened 
orange  peel  (or  apple)  can  also  do  the 
trick. 

5)  Be  careful  in  putting  your  instru¬ 
ment  back  in  its  case.  Don’t  be  in  such 


Your  clarinetists  won’t  need 
that  extra  “umbrella  hand” 
if  they’re  playing  our  famous 
Three  Star  Metal  or  Ebonite 
Models. 

Moisture  or  climatic  changes 
have  little,  if  any,  effect  on 
these  famous  clarinets. 

Write  lor  inlormation  today  — 

CUNDY-BETTONEY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 


THE  SWEETEST 
CLARINET  EVER  MADE 

The  finest  Clarinet  in  the  world  is  o 
BUFFET.  It  is  used  by  more  fine  sym¬ 
phony  and  popular  clarinetists  than  any 
other  clarinet.  See  the  BUFFET  at  your 
music  deoler  or  write  us  today  ond  be 
convinced  that  BUFFET  is  the  one  clori- 
net  in  the  world  for  you. 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  m 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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a  hurry.  It  is  better  to  take  your  time 
t.'.an  to  bend  keys  way  out  of  shape 
necessitating  repair  bills.  If  you  treat 
your  instrument  with  respect  it  will  al¬ 
ways  do  a  better  job  for  you. 

The  Bass  Clarinet 

The  bass  clarinet  is  a  wonderful  in¬ 
strument  and  can  be  an  important  asset 
to  any  band.  In  the  small  ensemble  and 
in  the  clarinet  choir  the  instrument 
really  shines.  As  a  solo  instrument  the 
bass  clarinet  is  capable  and  interesting. 
The  instrument  should  be  attracting 
the  attention  of  our  fine  young  players. 
In  too  many  cases,  however,  directors 
arc  prone  to  sluff  the  bass  clarinet  off 
on  an  immature  player. 

Whereas  the  small  E|)  clarinet  de- 


Luisetti  Gornston  .90,  1936.  Beethoven 
Sonatas-transcribed  for  sax  by  Paisner 
&  Gornston,  Gornston  .60,  1944.  23 
Practical  Etudes-trans.  for  clar.  or  sax 
(fl.  or  ob.)  by  Melnick  1.00.  1943. 
Melody  Duets  for  clarinet — C  C  Cori 
Gornston  1.00.  1931.  Playing  With 
Chords — Gornston  &  Paisner,  Hansen 
1.23.  1947. 

The  above  works  represent  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  output  of  David 
Gornston,  writer  and  publisher.  As  a 
writer  Mr.  Gornston’s  "method”  ma¬ 
terials  hold  a  unique  place  in  our 
musical  scene.  They  are  either  accepted 
enthusiastically  by  a  number  of  teachers 
or  else  totally  rejected  by  others.  I 
think  it  is  important  and  necessary  that 


we  teachers  investigate  any  and  all 
teaching  methods,  accepting  the 
"good”  and  refusing  the  "bad.”  We 
may  approve  all  or  a  part  of  a  method; 
we  may  disapprove  of  the  entire  view. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  take 
the  time  to  investigate.  We  are  never 
too  old  to  learn.  Any  new  view  that 
seems  to  differ  from  tradition  should 
not  be  discarded  without  proper  study. 

The  Caprices  are  fairly  recent.  They 
are  technical  and  challenging  to  the 
student  and  offer  opportunities  for  tone 
and  phrasing.  Of  grade  3-5  calibre  the 
Caprices  lay  fairly  well  for  clarinet.  A 
piano  accompaniment  for  numbers  1, 
4,  5,  7,  is  available  at  $1.50.  Several 
prominent  clarinetists,  David  Weber  is 


mands  a  "heavy”  kind  of  player  the 
bass  clarinet  calls  for  the  opposite,  a 
"light”  player.  On  the  regular  B|j  the 
embouchure  should  be  firm  with  power 
from  all  around.  The  bass  clarinet  re¬ 
quires  a  good  embouchure  but  a  re¬ 
laxed  one.  Students  switching  to  bass 
from  B|j  try  to  transfer  prexious  em¬ 
bouchure  habits  and  naturally  poor 
results  occur.  Not  every  fine  B[j  player 
can  make  a  good  bass  clarinet  player. 
Some  players  find  it  difficult  or  almost 
impossible  to  play  with  a  relaxed  bass 
clarinet  embouchure.  It  is  not  a  loose, 
flabby  embouchure  that  is  needed, 
rather  a  relaxed  one. 

Holding  the  instrument  at  the  side 
is  not  necessary.  It  is  just  as  easy,  what 
with  the  attached  pins,  to  hold  the 
ba.ss  directly  in  front.  There  will  be  less 
embouchure  distortion  if  good  position 
is  used. 

The  technical  and  tonal  possibilities 
of  the  bass  clarinet  are  being  explored 
by  the  various  companies  and  already 
some  improvement  in  construction  can 
be  noted.  We  find  today  more  and 
more  bass  clarinets  in  the  public 
schools.  The  bass  clarinet,  like  any 
other  important  instrument,  requires  a 
good,  hardworking  student.  The  solo 
repertoire  for  the  instrument  is  un¬ 
fortunately  far  from  adequate.  Perhaps 
publishers  and  composers  will  realize 
the  situation  and  soon  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  it. 

Helpful  Hints 

1)  Learn  the  common  alternates, 
especially  the  "little  finger”  finger¬ 
ings.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  finger¬ 
ing  will  be  overcome  when  these 
alternates  are  learned. 

2)  Keep  fingers  close  to  the  keys 
at  all  times.  When  the  fingers  are  not 
in  use  do  not  place  them  below  the 
horn. 

Music  Reviews 

Clarinet  Caprices — Ben  Paisner  Gom- 
ston  .90  for  cl.  book,  1932.  Bach  In¬ 
ventions  for  Clarinet-ed  by  Peter  A. 


EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR 
BAND  CLUB  .  .  .  SELL 


Does  your  Bond  need  money  for  new  uni¬ 
forms,  for  instruments,  for  trips  and  competitive 
contests?  Then  most  certainly,  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  MANOR  CLUB  PLAN.  This  plan  is  an 
annual  money-raising  project  for  your  Band  Club 
Parents  or  your  Band  and  you  can  absolutely 
guarantee  the  product  you  are  selling. 

Your  Club  or  Band  can  sell  MANOR  TEXAS 
FRUIT  CAKE  without  any  risk'  or  investment.  All  it 
takes  is  a  little  work.  MANOR  Baking  Company 
actually  puts  your  organization  in  business  and 
finances  its  operation.  Send  for  a  slice-size  sample 
and  the  MANOR  CLUB  PLAN  Booklet  for.  complete 
details  on  how  MANOR  TEXAS  FRUIT  CAKES  can 
earn  money  for  your  Club. 


PI«o>«  send  me  a  slice-size  sample  of  Manor 
Fruit  Cake  and  your  Booklet  "MANOR  CLUB 
PLAN  and  how  you  profit . . 


STREET  ADDRESS. 
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October,  1933 
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Ids  down  smaller 
than  any  other 


FOR  ANY  SIZE  BAND  . . 
ANY  STAGE  or  ARRANGEMENT 


Custom-built  to  fit  your  band.  Sturdy.  Safe.  ^  ^ 

Guaranteed.  Set  up  fast . . .  take  down  quickly 

. . .  store  compactly.  Also  combination  risers  and 

portable  stages  for  any  event  or  performance.  New 

1954-55  catalog  illustrates  many  types  of  risers, port-  STORE  ^ 

able  stages,  sousaphone  chairs,  variety  shows,  and  COMPACTLY! 

other  items.  Exel«$iv*  "Dowi 

Wenger  ...  Top  nome  in  risers!  Sr?  Wd 


Writ*  far  SREE  Cato 
lot  aad  low  orIca*. 
FREE  layool  flvaa 
praoitHy. 


16  Wangar  Mdg.  Owatonno,  MinnasoHi 

PORTABLE  STAGES  •  SOUSAPHONE  CHAIRS 


clear  notes  the  collection  is  Grade  2-) 
and  can  be  used  for  sax  also. 

Playing  With  Chords  is  the  attempt 
of  the  authors  to  acquaint  the  instru¬ 
mentalist  with  basic  chord  progressions 
in  a  practical  way.  The  work  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  playing  rather 
than  a  study-workbook  project.  Tech¬ 
nical  facility,  the  authors  maintain,  will 
go  hand  and  hand  with  the  knowledge. 
Mr.  Gornston’s  works  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  more  detail  at  another  time. 

The  End 


Band  Director  Inspires 

f  Continued  from  page  34  ) 

green  and  white  uniforms  purchased  in 
1951,  by  giving  concerts. 

Band  officers  for  the  years  1954-55 
were  Merwin  Outer,  president;  Wayn- 
ette  Mills,  vice-president;  Deana  Mer- 
ling,  secretary;  Lois  Guisti,  librarian; 
Mary  Ann  Moser,  Margaret  Oats, 
David  Colman  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board. 

Mr.  Winters  is  State  Chairman  of  the 
American  School  Band  Directors’  As¬ 
sociation. 


Do  wo  havo  YOUR  bond 
picture  in  the  ASBDA  files? 
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AIR-TIGHT  VALVES 

. . .  smooth  in  action ...  on 

S, 


CORNET 


Band  leaders  .  .  .  teachers  .  .  . 
students  .  .  .  pros  all  praise  the 
FRANKUN.  They  like  its  easy-to- 
hJow  medium  large  bore  .  .  .  per¬ 
fect  pitch  .  .  .  sturdy  streamlined 

1 - piece  bracings  .  .  .  sparkling 

2- color  effect!  Try  the  FRANKLIN, 
you'll  rave,  too! 

•  Also  fry  FRANKLIN  Trom¬ 
bones  and  Trumpets.  At  Your 
Dealer. 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Exclusive  Distributers 
S23  S.  WABASH,  CHICAGO  S 


As  much  care  should  be  exercised  in 
preparing  music  for  marching  shows  as 
for  any  other  type  of  band  perform¬ 
ance.  Be  sure  to  allow  yourself  time  to 
prepare  the  music  adequately.  Under 
no  circumstances  attempt  to  stage  an 
elaborate  or  overly  long  show  if  suf¬ 
ficient  rehearsal  time  is  not  available. 
(A  guiding  principle  which  I  have 
used  for  years  is  to  allow  one  hour  of 
rehearsal  time  for  each  minute  of  show. 
This  includes  marching  rehearsal  as 
well  as  rehearsal  of  music.)  To  get 
around  the  problem  of  insufficient  re¬ 
hearsal  time,  I  would  suggest  standar¬ 
dizing  entrances  and  exits,  and  using 
the  same  one  for  the  entire  season.  This 
frees  valuable  time  to  be  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  rest  of  the  show.  The  use  of 
one  traditional  formation  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  each  show,  such  as  your  school 
monogram,  is  also  a  time  saver.  Per¬ 
cussion  sections  should  be  drilled  sep¬ 
arately  and  carefully  rehearsed  for  street 
beats,  signals,  etc.  A  marching  band 
should  be  as  carefully  tuned  for  each 
rehearsal  and  performance  as  for  con¬ 
cert  appearances.  This  could  be  done 
in  the  band  room  prior  to  rehearsals. 
It  will  aid  in  making  the  student  sensi¬ 
tive  to  playing  in  tune  early  in  the 
season. 

The  style  of  playing  on  the  march 
is  also  very  important.  Stress  spacing 
between  notes,  proper  accentuations 
and  phrasings.  In  march  music  natural 
phrases  occur  in  multiples  of  two  meas¬ 
ures.  This  also  serves  as  a  good  way 
to  teach  phrasing  early  in  the  year,  and 
will  carry  over  into  the  concert  season. 

Many  marching  bands  make  the  error 
of  playing  all  their  music  at  one  dy¬ 
namic  level.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  varia¬ 
tion  of  dynamics  adds  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  show.  Neither  is 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  cadence  with 


By  Daniel  Martino,  A.B.A. 


The  Musical  Performance  of 
The  Marching  Band 


All  too  often  there  is  not  enough 
emphasis  put  upon  the  musical  per- 
fornunce  of  our  marching  bands.  We 
must  remember  that  the  success  of  our 
band  programs  is  dependent  upon  the 
fine  playing  of  our  organizations, 
whether  they  are  performing  on  the 
concert  stage  or  the  football  held. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  choice 
of  music  for  the  football  show.  Any 
music  used  should  be  suitable  to  the 
Occasion,  and  also  to  the  ability  of  the 
players.  The  music  chosen  should 
characterize  that  particular  show; 
thematic  music  can  be  used  with  great 
effect  to  tie  the  various  portions  of  the 
pageant  together,  and  to  enhance  spe¬ 
cial  formations  and  maneuvers.  Simple 
music  is  dehnitely  best  for  marching 
purposes,  as  technically  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  cannot  be  performed  effectively 
on  the  march.  Another  "must”  is  the 
use  of  tailor-made  arrangements  for 
football  shows,  as  stock  arrangements 
are  seldom  suitable  for  marching  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

A  feature  which  I  feel  should  Tnot 
be  omitted  from  the  marching  show-  is 
the  concertized  number.  This  number 
should  come  to  be  a  regular  feature  of 
each  show,  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
hearsed,  and  should  be  conducted  on 
the  field. 


Inspiring  ^ 

to  lead  with! 


LEADER  BATONS 


Mieromutur-uxaet  tap«r 
balancu  makes  them 
pleasant  ta  hold  •  *  *  ^ 
to  wove  I  The  exclu-  ^ 
sive  feather-light  ^ 
weight  lets  you 
conduct  for  hours 
without  tiringl 
Twenty  popular 
styles  —  only^^lj 
30c  to  $1.35 


COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  OF  CINCINNATI 


Graduate;  M.M.  Degree.  Undergraduate:  B.M.  and  B.Sc.  Degree*. 

A  distingiiuhcd  music  school  offering  expert  inatruction  with  artista  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  profearional  studies  at  die  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Address  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M.,  Highland  Ave.  A  Oak  St,  Cincinnati  (19),  Ohio 


NEW  BAND  PUBUCATIONS 

by  iMcioii  CgillUt 
CHORALE  and  FUGUE  in  Eb,  J.  S.  Bach 
orr.  by  Lucian  Coilliet 
Full  bond  $4.0(> — Symphonic  bond  Sd.OO 
ALOUETTE,  Poraphras*  for  Bond 
by  Luclen  Coilliet 

Full  bond  $4.30,  Symphonic  bond  $7.00 
(The  orchestral  version  of  the  above  numbers 
is  in  preparation.) 

-  ALSO  - 

DIVERnSBMENT,  clarinet  trio 
with  piono  accompaniment 
Lucien  Coilliet 
Price  $1.2$ 

The  above  numbers  ore  of  medium  difficulty. 
LUCIEN  CAIlUn 

P.O.  1044,  Sherman  Oaks,  Californio 


Send  all  questions  direct  to  Daniel 
L.  Martino,  Director  Department  of 
Bonds,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines 
11,  Iowa. 
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ffiEE! 


TO  PIANO 
TEACHERS, 
CHORAL  AND 
INSTRUMENTAL  DIREaORS 

TIE  FAMOIS 
StMMV  GMDES 


SUMMY 

INSTRUMENTAL 
DIRECTORS' 
GUIDE 

^  A  catalog  of  band, 
A  orchestra  and  in- 
'l— ■ — strumental  ensemble 
music.  Explanatory 
notes  give  the  director 
a  dear  idea  of  the  nature  and  difficulty  of 
the  scores  and  their  place  in  his  teaching 
program. 


auici« 


SUMMY 

CHORAL  DIRECTORS' 

GUIDE 

Sacred  and  secular 
music  cataloged  by 
grade,  recommended 

use,  voice  ranges  and  ^  ---ri*’  i 

performance  time, 
with  descriptive  re- 

marks  for  each  selection.  Skilfully  indexed 
to  guide  the  director  to  the  music  he  wants 
for  any  need  or  occasion. 


SUMMY 

PIANO  TEACHERS' 
GUIDE 

A  thematic  catalog 
of  piano  music 
classified  by  grade 
and  age  group,  and 
indexed  by  title 
and  composer. 
There  is  also  a 
special  index  of  music  for  particular  uses 
and  special  occasions.  Covers  every  need 
of  the  piano  teacher  including  solos,  theory 
and  harmony,  collections,  suites,  ensembles 
—  all  arranged  for  quick,  easy  reference. 

Ssiid  tils  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy 
of  colologt  that  hovo  bocomo  stand¬ 
ard  guidst  to  ths  host  in  music. 


^||EQ|p!P’^CLAYTON  F.  • 
SUMMY  CO.  • 

2SS  t.  WASASH  AVI.,  CMICAOO  4,  lU.  • 
Please  send  me  the  guidets)  checked  below:  ^ 

□  PUm  I— I  Chsral  i—.  Isstrsmsntal 

Tiichsn’  I  I  IHrsetsre'  I  I  Dlrsctsrs'  • 

BirMa  AiilAa 


no  deviations  from  the  selected  tempo. 
Some  music  lends  itself  to  rapid  march¬ 
ing,  while  other  music  requires  a 
somewhat  slower  tempo.  This  variation 
of  tempo  is  good  in  that  it  makes  for 
greater  contrast  and  interest.  The  music 
and  the  formation  or  maneuver  should 
dictate  the  tempo.  Variation  is  always 
justified  when  the  character  of  the 
music  warrants  such  variation. 

Acoustical  conditions  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  plan¬ 
ning  music  and  formations.  Rever¬ 
beration  time,  sound  refraction,  the 
positions  to  be  taken  by  the  directional 
brasses,  and  carrying  power  of  the 
instruments  should  all  be  thoughtfully 
considered. 

There  is  a  congressional  ruling  on 
the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem. 
An  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  can 
be  procured  from  the  MENC  office. 
This  anthem  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
hearsed  and  conducted,  and  audience 
participation  should  be  encouraged. 
The  anthem  should  always  be  treated 
with  respect  and  dignity. 

No  conductor  should  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  football  marching  season 
has  been  an  unqualified  success  unless 
he  is  assured  that  the  musical  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  band  has  been  as  fine  as  its 
marching  performance. 

Editor  s  Note. ..  .The  subject  "The 
Musical  Performance  of  the  Marching 
Band"  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Martino 
during  his  many  Marching  Clinics  this 
past  Summer.  Band  Directors  taking 
the  courses  suggested  that  the  topic 
be  published  in  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  in  one  of  Mr.  Martino's  reg¬ 
ular  "Band  Eorum”  releases.  Thus,  in 
answer  to  many  requests,  the  subject 
has  been  published  just  as  it  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Clinics.  Interested  band 
directors  should  write  direct  to  Mr. 
Martino  if  they  wish  him  to  discuss 
any  other  subject  pertaining  to  the 
marching  as  well  as  the  concert  band. 

The  End 


Fred  Waring 
Workshop  For  Youth 

( Continued  from  page  25  ) 

really  loved  it  and  showed  it  by  their 
applause  and  calls  for  more.  Did  we 
ever  have  fun  when  Leo  Arnaud  gave 
us  a  demonstration  of  South  American 
instruments.  He  would  explain  the  in¬ 
strument,  its  name,  and  how  it  works. 
Then  a  volunteer  would  play  it.  More 
fun !  When  he  was  finished,  we  ended 
up  with  a  calypso  band  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  everyone.  The  teenagers  really 
liked  it,  in  fact  they  liked  it  so  much 
we  had  a  jam  session  after  dinner  that 


was  "out  of  this  world.”  The  top  sur¬ 
prise  of  all  was  a  program  entitled 
"Songs  You’ve  Never  Heard  Before” 
by  the  famous  Tom  Waring.  There  is 
a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
two  brothers  but  their  personalities  are 
definitely  different.  This  talented  man 
sang  and  played  tunes  he  had  com¬ 
posed  but  haven’t  as  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Probably  the  most  popular  was 
a  song  written  especially  for  the  work¬ 
shop.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  person  when 
he  first  hears  of  the  workshop,  when 
he  arrives,  while  he  is  there  and  after 
he  leaves.  Funny?  Wow,  was  it  ever! 
"There  were  many  very  wonderful 
things  that  happened  to  us,  but  I  would 
have  to  write  a  book  in  order  to  relate 
them  all. 

’The  group  itself  participated  in 
several  events.  Our  first  appearance 
was  singing  at  three  churches  during 
our  first  Sunday.  We  were  divided  into 
groups  and  attended  three  churchc'S, 
where  we  sang  the  unforgettable 
anthems  "Jesus,  Joy  of  My  Endeavor’’ 
and  '"The  Twenty-third  Psalm.’’  Our 
last  public  appearance  was  Saturday 
night  when  we  had  our  program  en¬ 
titled  "Holiday.”  Believe  it  or  not,  we 
teenagers  planned  the  entire  perform¬ 
ance  including  production,  staging, 
props,  choreography,  special  lyrics, 
costumes,  lights,  scenery,  make-up. 


Steal  the  Footliall  Show! 


Colorful  Lighting 
Makes  the  Difference 


Twinklo  Toot  for  Foot 
Pom  or  Pin  Stylo  Light 
for  Hots 

• 

Chongo  to  any  of  7  colon 
whilo  marching 


Light!  without  battoriot  $1.00  oach 
Kolor  Kop!  in  7  colon  SOc  Oox. 
(fit  all  tfaadard  llghtg) 
■iottorio!— Por  Dox.  $1.00 

HAR-TEE,  INC. 

Sox  3101  -  Clovolond  17,  Ohio 
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script,  arts,  and  special  effects.  All  of 
this  was  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Those 
who  wanted  to  work  and  gain  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  working  with  professional 
people  from  Mr.  Waring’s  own  staff 
were  delighted  with  the  opportimity. 
Tiicre  were  more  than  enough  volun¬ 
teers.  Many  solos,  duets,  and  trios, 
could  not  be  used  due  to  time  limita¬ 
tions,  but  the  teenagers  took  it  like 
real  troupers  without  a  cross  word. 
Everyone  worked  very  hard  to  make 
our  show  a  real  success.  Whenever 
there  was  a  spare  minute — it  was  prac¬ 
tice  and  more  practice.  You  could  go 
out  one  door  and  hear  "Jingle  Bells,” 
step  in  another  and  hear  "A-Round  the 
Corner.”  Even  while  lying  in  your  bed 
you  could  hear  "Green  Eyes.”  I  did. 
For  many  of  us  it  was  the  first  experi¬ 
ence  of  putting  on  a  professional  show. 
Everything  was  new  and  very  exciting. 
Watching  the  movements  being  put 
to  music,  or  a  dance  to  a  song  was 
beyond  belief.  Actually  we  were  work¬ 
ing  on  the  show  all  week  long  but  no 
one  really  knew  this.  A  "run  down” 
of  the  show  was  held  twice  and  then 
our  Grand  Performance.  The  main 
object  of  this  whole  show  was  to 
expose  us  to  "show  business.”  Many 
of  the  teenagers  who  were  there  are 
planning  to  be  professional  entertainers 
and  found  the  entire  episode  very  en¬ 
lightening.  Mr.  Waring  and  his  staff 
were  highly  complimentary  and  ex¬ 
pressed  amazement  that  we  could  do 
what  adults  could  accomplish. 

Probably  the  high  light  of  our  ten 
days  at  the  workshop  was  our  trip  to 
Atlantic  City  to  attend  the  preview  of 
the  new  Waring  Show  entitled  "Hear- 
Hear.”  This  show  will  open  on  Broad¬ 
way  this  Fall.  No  one  knew  about  the 
trip  until  after  we  had  arrived  at  the 
Workshop  because  our  permission 
slips  had  been  sent  to  our  homes  the 
day  we  arrived.  This  trip  took  place 
on  a  Tuesday,  or  rather  it  started  then. 
After  a  serious  and  hard  session  of 
rehearsing  songs  for  the  show  Satur¬ 
day,  the  entire  group  was  dismissed  to 
prepare  for  our  trip.  Mimiographed 
sheets  were  handed  out  with  complete 
instructions.  We  were  told  to  bring 
our  pillows  with  us.  Why  did  they 
want  us  to  do  that?  Well,  we  found 
out  later.  At  two  PM  we  boarded  four 
luxury  buses  and  began  our  200  mile 
trip  that  lasted  four  hot,  but  funfilled, 
hours.  On  the  sides  of  all  the  buses 
were  painted  signs  stating  who  we 
were  and  where  we  were  going.  Upon 
arrival  at  our  destination  we  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  box  lunches  and  then  we 
were  on  our  own  for  two  hours.  What 
fun  we  all  had  walking  up  and  down 
the  famous  boardwalk.  The  favorite 
pass  time  was  sending  salt  water  taffy 
home  and  buying  souvenirs.  Seeing  the 
ocean  was  a  rare  treat  for  many,  espe- 


OUTSTANDINC  BAND  hUlSKL . . 

*  Hermann— KIDDIE  BALLET 

Full  Band  10.00  Sym.  Band  15.00 

*Osser-BEGUINE  FOR  BAND 

Full  Band  5.50  Sym.  Band  7.50 

Hermann-CLARINET  CAKE 

Full  Band  5.00  Sym.  Band  6.50 

Beebe-Paul-SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  MARCH 
Full  Band  2.75  Sym.  Band  3.50 

Gillis-UNCLE  WALT'S  WALTZ 

Full  Band  8.75  Sym.  Band  10.00 

Beebe-METROPOLITAN  SCENE 

Full  Band  5.00  Sym.  Band  6.50 

Gillis-THE  PLEASANT  YEARS 

Full  Band  8.75  Sym.  Band  10.00 

*as  recorded  by  The  American  Symphonic  Bond  Of  The  Air — Decco  Album  DL-8IS7  or  ED-22S7, 
ED-22S8,  EO-22S9 


At  Your  Music  Doalor  or  Write 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INCe 

147  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


THIS  AMAZING  NEW 

AUDIO  attd  VISUAL  TUNER 

Meets  Every  School  Budget 


The  Audio  and  Visual  Tuner  ii  a  precision  elec¬ 
tronic  pitch  analyzer,  designed  to  eliminate 
guesswork  in  tuning  musical  instruments.  The 
audio  stage  produces  a  constont  A-440  and 
Bb-466.2  —  eliminating  the  need  of  tuning  bars 
or  forks.  The  visual  stage  is  an  added  means  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  audio  comparison. 

THE  AUDIO  and  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE  AN¬ 
SWER  FOR  THE  TUNINO-UP  PROBLEM  OF 
EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION.  HIGHLY 
BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING. 

STABLE — Factory  adjusted  to  maintain 
an  accurate  concert  A  and  Bb  indefinitely 
with  normal  handling. 

ADJUSTABLE — Equipped  with  individ¬ 
ual  adjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bb. 


with  6'  cord  that  can  be  used  in  any  110 
volt  AC  outlet. 

DURABLE — High  quality  component  as¬ 
sures  long,  trouble-free  service. 
ACCURATE — Electronic  eye  will  detect 
the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 


COMPACT — Metal  cabinet  4*/4"*6"x8" 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC.  •  306  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

Dutinguished  Service  in  Music  Since  1872 
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cially  those  in  the  middle  east.  At  8:15 
PM  we  were  to  report  to  the  Warner 
Theatre  where  we  showed  our  badges 
and  walked  right  in.  The  theatre  itself 
is  lovely  beyond  words.  The  ceiling  is 
like  the  sky,  blue  with  clouds  drifting 
across  and  stars  blinking  on  and  off. 
Unlike  most  musical  shows,  *'Hear- 
Hear”  had  no  story  or  plot  what-so- 
e%'er.  It  was  simple  songs  you  would 
like  to  hear  in  a  manner  you  would 


like.  The  show  presented  ev’ery  type 
of  song  you  could  want,  and  the 
Pennsylvanians  performed  the  numbers 
like  no  other  group  could  do.  When 
they'  did  "God's  Trombones,”  there 
wasn’t  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  Yet,  ten 
minutes  later  you  were  practically 
rolling  in  the  aisles  while  watching  the 
minstrel  scene.  All  numbers  were  done 
with  elaborate  simplicity’.  For  instance, 
in  their  closing  number  "The  Battle 


Hymn  of  the  Republic”  the  head  of  I 
Uncle  Sam  was  in  the  background.  At  ! 
the  close  of  the  number  his  hat  was  I 
removed,  his  head  tilted,  the  picture  [ 
lit  up  and  there  was  the  United  States  L 
with  all  states  plainly  visible.  Impres-  ' 
sive?  You  bet  it  was!  After  the  two  j 
and  a  half  hour  show  was  over  and  t 
the  theatre  cleared,  our  group  and  the 
entire  Waring  cast  gathered  on  stage 
for  a  group  picture.  Then  it  was  back 
to  the  buses  for  the  trip  "home.”  We 
finally  settled  into  bed  at  the  late,  late 
hour  of  4:45  AM.  More  fun,  espe¬ 
cially  when  w’e  didn’t  have  to  get  up  i 
til  1 1 :00  the  next  morning.  It  was  ! 
truly  an  unforgettable  trip  and  one  that 
will  long  be  remembered. 

Next  year  Mr.  Waring  again  plans 
to  sponsor  the  Youth  Workshop.  In 
fact,  he  said  he  would  like  to  see  all  of  ‘ 
us  again  and  to  be  sure  and  bring  a  ^ 
friend.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  doubt  I 
in  anyone’s  mind  that  they  want  to  go  | 
back  again.  Where  could  you  receive  F 
such  excellent  training,  helpful  hints,  [ 
and  work  under  so  many  outstanding  I 
people  in  the  field  of  music  at  one  i 
place?  There  wasn’t  anything  you  | 
could  want  for.  Why  we  even  had  a 
second  mother.  That  wonderful  and 
lovable  lady,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Davis.  She  i 
heljsed  everyone  in  so  many  little  ways 
that  it  w’ould  take  years  to  relate  the 

(Turn  to  page  65)  I 


SOUSA-YODER  MARCH  BOOK 
Arranged  by  PAUL  YODER 

Conductor  . $1.50  Separate  Ports  each . $  .50 

Eleven  well-known  compositions  for  Parade  or  Concert  use  by  the  famous 
March  King.  Most  of  these  arrangements  are  playable  in  combination 
with  the  original  band  editions. 


•  Semper  Fidelis 
e  The  Thunderer 
e  El  Capiten 
e  Washington  Pott 
March 

e  The  Start  and 
Stripes  Forever 


e  Manhattan  Beach 
e  The  Gladiator 
e  The  Liberty  Bell 
e  National  Fencibles 
e  King  Cotton 
e  The  High  School 
Cadets 


Send  for  FREE  1st  Bjy  Cornet  part,  write  to  Dept.  #26. 

Carl  Fischer,  inc., 62 cooper  sq., new york 3 

e  Chicago  e  Dallas  e  Los  Angeles 


Boston 


DIRECTORS!  Start  Your  New  School  Year  Promotion  On 

The  SM  Bundle  Plan 

Develop  Your  Plan  of  Action  Now 

Today  many  thousands  of  students  and  parents  are  enjoying  their  personal  copy  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  magazine,  thanks  to  the  "SM  Bundle  Plan''.  Directors  who  have  started  this  plan  In  their  local 
schools  have  written  enthusiastic  letters  of  appreciation  stating  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  motivators 
and  parent  relation  "tools"  they  have  ever  used.  Many  use  the  magazine  as  actual  text  material  by  issuing 
required  reading  assignments  to  the  various  sections  according  to  the  ten  monthly  clinical  columns.  Others 
say  their  students  enjoy  the  special  "Teen-Agers"  section  which  is  written  By  and  For  the  teen-agers.  By  read¬ 
ing  The  SM  from  cover  to  cover,  parents,  directors,  and  students  have  broadened  their  scope  of  the  importance 
of  music  in  our  schools  across  the  nation. 

Two  plans  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  for  starting  and  continuing  the  "SM  Bundle  Plan".  Music  Booster 
Clubs  or  Parent  Associations  have  raised  their  dues  by  one  dollar  so  that  every  family  automatically  receives 
a  copy  of  the  magazine  each  month.  The  alternate  popular  plan  is  for  the  director  to  "sell"  the  students  and 
parents  on  the  validity  of  subscribing  to  the  magazine  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
$1.00  collection  plan.  The  "SM  Bundle  Plan"  can  start  any  month.  The  magazine  is  published  10  times  a  year, 
monthly,  September  through  June. 

(Can  start  with  as  few  as  10  students) 


Only  $1.00  per  year  per  student 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


4  East  Clinton  St. 


Joliet,  III. 
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With  the  opening  of  each  school 
year,  there  is  a  constant  problem  among 
string  teachers  concerning  methods  for 
teaching  strings  either  privately  or 
in  Homogeneous  or  Heterogeneous 
classes.  Since  each  school  has  schedul¬ 
ing  and  other  problems  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self,  the  teacher  actually  has  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  problems  involved 
in  teaching  strings  in  his  own  school 
and  is  therefore  in  the  best  position  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  each  method  for 
his  own  use.  This  year  we  will  review 
all  new  methods  submitted  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  an  effort  to  accommc^ate 
each  teacher.  However,  lengthy  and 
technical  reviews  for  each  are  pro¬ 
hibited  because  of  space  limitation,  but 
most  publishers  will  supply  an  "On 
Approval”  copy  and  permit  a  teacher 
to  more  thoroughly  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  method. 

METHODS 

Ltfarn  W'lth  Tunes — Carl  Grissen.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Willis  Music  Co.  Three 
books — 7.5^, 

Book  I — Elementary:  A  melodic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  violin  for  individual  or 
class  instruction  using  sol-fa  syllables 
in  many  of  the  early  exercises.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  rhythm  are  first  presented  on 
the  open  string.  Each  lesson  contains 
either  a  duet,  trio  or  quartet.  Music 
theory  is  carefully  explained.  The  one 
octave  open  string  scales  approach  is 
used. 

Book  II — Advanced:  Lesson  2  starts 
with  the  use  of  the  low  second  finger 
with  attention  given  to  the  crossing  of 
strings  with  the  finger  on  each  string. 
Keys  including  four  sharps  and  four 
flats,  double  stops  and  chords  arc  cov¬ 
ered.  Ensemble  playing  is  also  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bo^. 

Book  III — The  Positions:  The  book 
begins  with  fundamentals  in  the  first 
position  including  the  trill,  grace  notes 
and  the  turn ;  then  proceeds  to  the  po¬ 
sitions.  The  order  of  the  introduction 
to  the  positions  in  this  method  is  the 
third  followed  by  the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  positions  with 
exercises  in  each  position,  shifting 
etudes  and  selections.  Pedagogues  arc 
not  in  total  agreement  as  to  the  order 
of  study  for  the  positions.  The  format 
of  solos  and  duets  are  adhered  to  in 
this  book. 


Dr.  Angale  La  Mariana 

State  University  Teachers  College 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


STRING  ORCHESTRA 

Perky  Pizzicato  —  Kenneth  Wright  — 
Pub.  Mills  Music  Complete  with  Score 
$2.00.  Parts  33(f. — Score  7.5^. 

A  saucy  short  selection  to  spice  your 
orchestra  program  while  featuring  your 
strings.  Middle  section  is  arco.  First 
violin,  cello  and  Bass,  3rd  position; 
2nd  violin  and  viola  1st  position.  Suit¬ 


able  for  Jr.  and  Sr.  High  Schools. 
Grade  III. 

Gossip  Joan  (A  discussion) — Sydney 
Tu  inn — Published  Mills  Music.  Prices 
Score  $2.00.  Parts  33(f. — Score  73^. 

Effective  light  writing  with  some 
meter  changes.  Each  section  has  a  part 
in  this  discussion.  The  problem  of 
crossing  strings  with  the  same  finger  is 
much  in  evidence  because  it  is  thematic. 
First  Violin,  cello  and  bass  5th  posi¬ 
tion;  second  violin,  viola  3rd  position. 
For  High  School  and  College.  Grade 
IV-V. 

Don  Giovanni,  La  ci  darem  la  Mano, 
W .  A.  Mozart.  Arranged  Alfredo  An- 
tonini.  Pub.  Mills  Music — Complete 
$2.00.  Parts  25^.  Score  30^. 

The  delightful  duet  has  been  skill¬ 
fully  arranged  for  strings,  harp  and 
piano  part.  All  parts,  except  Bass,  have 
divisi  parts.  First  and  2nd  violin  fifth 
position;  viola  and  bass  1st  position; 
cello  3rd  position.  Grade  III-IV. 

More  Melody  Time  —  Arranged 
Michael  Edwards,  Pub.  E.  H.  Morris 


NAME  THE  BASS... NAME  THE  PRICE 


Kay  has  it! 


If  you're  teaching  grade  school 
orchestra,  you'll  wont  a  small 
bass — the  Kay  Junior  at  $245, 
sized  small  enough  for  an  8- 
year-old.  Then  ta  the  regula¬ 
tion  %  size  for  older  students 
and  professionals.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  models,  4  and  5  string, 
from  $275  to  $475.  Your  choice 
of  dark  or  blonde  finish.  If 
it's  a  strolling  combo  or  one 
night  stands,  don't  overlook  the 
Mighty  Midget  at  $375  —  a 
third  smaller!  Just  make  sure 
it's  a  Kay  —  basses  used  by 
more  schools,  students  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  Your  favorite  music  store 
can  supply  you. 


a  bass  for  every 
purse  and  purpose 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


KAY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  12,  ILLINOIS 


Octob«r,  1955 
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ATTENTION  TEACHERS  AND 
STUDENTS 

Have  you  tried  the  JAEGER  STRINGS? 

Our  compUt*  lin*  for  Ukulolot,  Violin,  Viola, 
Guitar,  and  Bast. 

Ask  your  doaUr  for  thorn  or 
writo  for  o  catalog. 

F.  W.  JAEGER 

172  Orton  Stroot  •  Jamaica  Plain,  Mats, 
or 

IRVING  KRIEGER,  Sales  Rep. 

22  East  17lk  Street  •  Now  York  3,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


6  Co.  Teachers  score  (VI.  choir  and 
opt.  piano).  $1.00.  Parts  60^. 

Nine  well-known  selections  ar¬ 
ranged  for  violin  choir  to  string  or¬ 
chestra.  Includes  To  a  Wild  Rose,  The 
Lost  Chord,  3  Stephen  Foster  songs 
and  3  Christmas  Carols. 

Four  violins,  viola  1st  position;  cello 
4th  position;  Bass  3rd  Msition.  Easy, 
Grade  II. 

Overture — Suite  ^  3  for  Strings  (C 
Major)  Ph.H.  Erlebach  (1657-1714) 
Edited  by  Max  Seiffert — Organum  Se¬ 
ries  III  #15.  Available  Concordia  Pub. 
House.  Score  and  Parts  $3.00. 

A  1 5  minute,  1 2  movement  work  by 
a  fine  Baroque  composer.  The  scoring 
is  unusual  in  that  the  Violin  I  and  II 
are  in  unison,  for  most  numbers,  with 
three  viola  parts,  cello  and  bass  and 
cembalo.  Cello  and  Bass  parts  are  iden¬ 
tical,  as  was  customary  in  this  period. 

The  various  dances  are  short  so  that 
selections  could  be  performed  from  the 
suite  for  a  program.  Ornamentation  is 
simple. 

Violins,  Viola  I  playable  in  3rd  po¬ 
sition;  viola  II,  III,  aside  from  trills 
playable  in  1st  position.  Cello  2nd  po¬ 
sition,  Bass  4th  position.  Grade  IlI-IV. 
Overture  Suite  #4  for  Strings — Ph.H. 
Erlebach.  Edited  by  Max  Seiffert.  Or- 
ganum  Series  III  #16.  Available  Con¬ 
cordia  Pub.  House.  Score  and  parts 
$3.00. 

A  ten  movement  work,  scored  as 
above.  Works  of  this  nature  should  be 
ideal  for  college  string  majors,  who 
wish  to  supplement  their  viola  playing. 
The  tonal  color  from  the  orchestra  is 
rich.  The  dances  are  charming.  Violins 
and  Viola  I  2nd  position;  Viola  II,  III 
and  Cello  1st  position;  bass  3rd  posi¬ 
tion.  Grade  III. 


TRIOS 

Dorian  Album — Harvey  S.  Whistler 
and  Herman  A.  Hummel.  Pub.  Rubank 
Price  complete  $2.00. 

Thirty  short  familiar  selections  sim¬ 
ply  arranged  in  the  first  position,  for 


violin,  cello  and  piano.  The  album  will 
help  fill  the  need  for  music  for  all  oc¬ 
casions  as  well  as  give  ensemble  train¬ 
ing  to  young  players.  Included  are 
themes  from  symphonies,  operas,  folk 
songs  and  Christmas  carols.  Measures 
are  numbered  for  rehearsal.  The  selec¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  album  are  to  be 
found  in  Spring  Time. 

Lydian  Album — Harvey  S.  Whistler 
and  Herman  A.  Hummel.  Pub.  Ru¬ 
bank.  Price  complete  $2.00. 

Fifteen  one-page  arrangements  of 
worth-while  compositions  in  the  first 
position  for  violin,  cello  and  piano. 
Selections  are  Andante  Cantabile,  Stvan 
Lake  Ballet  Music,  T schaikowsky; 
Brahm’s  Waltz  in  Al^;  On  Wings  of 
Song;  Andantino-Lemite;  Tambourin 
Dance-Rameau  and  others.  The  selec¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  album  are  the 
same  as  the  Ensemble  for  Strings. 
Grade  II-III. 

Program  Album — H.  S.  Whistler  and 
H.  A.  Hummel.  Pub.  Rubank.  Prices: 
Violin  $1.00.  Cello  $1.00,  Piano 
$2.00. 

Nineteen  well-known  selections  in¬ 
cluding  Musette  Waltz,  Puccini;  The 
Swan  of  Saint-Saens;  Selections  from 
the  Nutcracker  Suite,  March  of  the  Tin 
Soldiers,  Strauss  Medley,  Dvorak’s 
Humoreske,  and  others.  These  selec¬ 
tions  are  especially  arranged  and  edited 
for  intermediate  performers.  Violin  IV 
position;  cello  1st  position.  Grade 


III-IV.  The  Pnd 


For  The  Latest  Up  To 
The  Minute  News, 
Read  The  SM  From 
Cover  to  Cover 


I 

I 


* 


*  Happy.  Birthday  to  you'  Happy  Birth  day  to  you"  Hap  py  Birth  day  dear  ALL-STRINGS,  Hap  py  Birth  day  to  you'" 

luit  one  year  old  and  already  a  larori.tr' coast  to  coast  as  a  Basic  Method  as  a  Piece  Book  (those  ensembles';,  as  a  refresher  course  tor 
rusty’  strinRS;  as  a  root  source  lor  R(ile‘Iechnic.  as  a  PCRfECT  Sight  Reader  not  ’’the  same  old  chestnuts”  again  but  live  and  nem 
materials  in  the  contemoorary  America^  t|pirit' 
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!<  APIAM  MUS'CAl  STRING  CO 
SoyfK  Nor»^oU'  Cortn 


piece  of  contemporary  music  by  one  of 
our  top  American  composers.  There  is 
beauty  and  quality  here,  but  don’t  mess 
with  this  piece  unless  you  have  a  good 
choir. 


Fred  Waring 
Workshop  For  Youth 

( Continued  from  page  62 ) 


NEXT  MONTH:  New  secular  issues 
for  mixed  voices. 

W.R, 

The  End 


experiences  we  all  had  with  her.  I 
know  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  her, 
and  many  others  feel  the  same  way. 
All  of  the  staff  that  worked  with  us 
was  an  inspiration  to  every  student. 
They  worked  for  us  and  we  were  more 
than  willing  to  work  for  them  to  show 
how  much  we  appreciated  all  the  help 
they  were  giving  us.  Anyone  who  is 
interested  in  music  whether  it  be  vocal 
or  instrumental  couldn’t  spend  a  more 
profitable  ten  days  than  to  attend  the 
Fred  Waring  Music  Workshop  for 
Youth  next  year.  I  know  because  .  .  . 
/  DID! 

The  End 

Editor’s  note  ...  In  a  forthcoming 
issue,  Judy  Lee  will  present  the  per¬ 
sonal  interview  that  she  had  with  Fred 
Waring  while  attending  the  first  Music 
Workshop  for  Youth. 


Complete  selections  for  beginners, 
advanced  students,  or  teachers  of 


IMPORTED  BEGINNERS  OUTFITS 

from  $50 

HAND-AAADE  MODERN  VIOLINS 

from  $100 

RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

from  $150 


Joseph  Battista 

( Continued  from  page  41) 


Wrifo  for 
now  catalog 
of  comploto 
littingt; 


PtvoM  tend  yotir  IMiM* 


Battista  has  studied  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  at  the 
Juilliard  School,  New  York,  under 
Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski.  In  addition 
to  private  teaching,  he  has  taught  at 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Conservatory  and  Juilliard. 

Two  of  his  most  recent  record  al¬ 
bums,  devoted  to  the  music  of  Schu¬ 
mann  and  Villa-Lobos,  have  received 
enthusiastic  reviews. 


(In  lh«  kay  of  Excallanca) 


H«r«'s  •xcallanc*  of  performdhco  through  skillful 
craftsmanship. .  .For  48  yoors,  professionals  and 
boginnors  havo  demanded  Kaplan  Strings,  for  faithful 
tone  quality  and  constant  fidelity  of  sound. 

\  Your  dealer  will  proudly  tell  you  more  about 
J  Kaplan's  TRU-STRAND  “Akaestro"  and  "Red-O-Ray" 
strings  for  violin,  viola,  cello  and  bass  ...  *  . 

KAPLAN  STRINGS  are 
'~l  precision  wound  and 


The  Choral  Folio 

f  Continued  from  page  29 ) 


to  perform  and  yet  has  that  quality  of 
sounding  as  if  it  were  most  dimcult. 

This  particular  piece  creates  its  own 
spell  by  a  series  of  changing  chords, 
dramatic  changes  in  dynamics,  and  a 
super-duper  ending. 

If  you  have  a  large  choir  and  want 
sure-fire  material  with  enough  har¬ 
monic  coloring  to  give  it  a  pinch  of 
contemporary  flavor,  get  a  good  look 
at  this  one. 

HEAR  MY  PRAYER,  O  GOD  — 
SATB  divisi  with  Soprano  and  Alto 
Solo  with  Organ  Accompaniment,  by 
Bernard  Rogers.  Octavo  ^312-40230, 
Published  by  Theodore  Presser  Co.  25^ 

A  tough,  unusually  well  written 


polished. 


Florian  Za  Bach 


October,  1955 
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MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Sand  oil  quMliont  diract  to  Bob 
Organ,  Bob  Organ  Studioi,  842  South 
Franklin  Straat,  Danvar  9,  Colorado. 


Indoor  —  Outdoor  Performance 

October  is  a  month  for  outdoor 
playing  for  the  most  part.  Football 
games,  marching  bands,  band  shows, 
etc.  Those  of  you  who  have  attended 
band  camps  through  the  summer 
realize  there  is  a  difference  between 
playing  your  EXDUBLE-REED  instru¬ 
ment  inside  or  out  of  doors.  For  that 
matter,  different  halls  require  different 
reeds — the  acoustical  properties  var)- 
greatly.  The  control  of  this  variance- 
can  only  be  gained  through  experience 
of  course — but  at  the  same  time  it  may 
be-come  annoying  to  us  as  individuals, 
until  we  gain  some  control  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  peculiar  variance  due  to 
weather  and  acoustics  can  be  over¬ 
emphasized  to  excuse  lack  of  control. 
Often  I  think  we  blame  altogether  too 
much  on  the  instrument  or  the  reed  or 
some  alibi  other  than  ourselves  for  the 
way  our  instruments  respond,  or  shall 
we  say  "the  action  of  the  acoustical 
properties".  Necessity  makes  it  our  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility,  as  a  performer, 
to  learn  to  control  our  performance 
under  all  conditions  or  circumstances. 

This  very  point  has  bec*n  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  subject  as  I  have  attended 
and  taught  in  music  camps  the  past 
wc-eks.  An  interesting  part  to  me  of 
course  lic-s  in  the  fact  that  I  have  found 
and  helped  many  double-reed  players 
to  learn  to  play  either  in  or  out  of 
doors  at  will.  These  players  have 
learned  the  import^ance  of  this  re¬ 
quired  adjustment. 

Double-Reeds  At  Camp 

These  indoor  or  outdoor  music  camps 
are  an  important  part  of  summer  in  our 
"American  way  of  life."  Camp  direc¬ 
tors  vary  in  their  approach  and  set-ups 
— but  all  get  the  job  done.  I  do  wish 
to  commend  two  band  camp  directors. 
Doctor  David  E.  Price  of  Wc*stern 
Carolina  College  and  Harold  G.  Pal¬ 
mer  of  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 
for  their  special  efforts  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  DOUBLE-REEDS  in  their  res¬ 
pective  camps.  Awaiting  me  at  the 
High  Plains  Music  Camp,  F.H.K.S.C. 
was  a  group  of  thirtv-six  oboe  and 
bassoon  students  which  I  found  spe¬ 
cially  stimulating.  Most  of  the  sessions 
were  in  form  of  classes  and  out  of 
doors — while  at  Western  Carolina  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp,  the  classes  were  for  the  most 


part  indoors.  In  both  cases  these  stu¬ 
dents  learned  to  tune  well,  unify  the 
quality  of  sound  or  as  I  term  the  pro¬ 
cedure  "develop  tonal  balance.” 

Personally,  I  believe  the  most  op¬ 
portune  time  to  develop  tonal  balance 
is  in  the  early  stages  of  the  student’s 
experience.  This  is  certainly  a  ml'ST 
FOR  GOOD  PERFORMANCE  —  THE 
MATCHiNt;  OF  SOUND.  Neglect  of  this 
is  probably  as  prevalent  in  the  double- 
REED  SOUND  as  in  other  sections  of  in¬ 
strumentation,  and  it  is  an  error  not  to 
understand  that  tone  quality  or  tonal 
balance  can  be  developed  just  as  read¬ 
ily  as  technic — but  first  it  must  be 
pointed  out  to  the  young  student  and 
stressed  so  they  may  know  ho>K'  to 
LISTEN  and  >KHAT  TO  LISTEN  FOR. 

This  very  large  class  of  thirtysix 
which  began  with  such  a  varied  qual¬ 
ity*  of  sound  and  molded  into  a  more 
unihe-d  sound  has  prompted  me  to 
write  for  publication  some  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  or  methods  which  I  use  for  this 
purpose  in  all  my  teaching.  Concisely 
stated,  there  are  Tveo  definite  fac¬ 
tors  that  enter  into  the  study  of  tonal 
balance:  1)  Knowledge  pertaining  to 
the  vibration  of  the  reed — 2)  Length 
of  the  lay  of  the  reed. 

Included  in  the  general  program  at 
HK.H  PLAINS  MUS'C  CAMP  was  a  ses- 


Every  musician  is 
entitled  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  capable  of  fault¬ 
less  performance. 
Whether  a  beginner 
or  accomplished 
artist,  it  is  most 
important  that 
nothing  prevents 
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sion  devoted  to  staff  members  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  form  of  a  seminar.  We 
k.imed  a  great  deal  in  this  group — 
its  procedure  was  to  help  everyone 
with  their  problems — goodness  knows 
all  teachers  have  them. 

Double-Reeds  Are  Mouthpieces 

One  of  the  most  forceful  lectures 
relevant  to  double  reeds  was  a  compar¬ 
ative  discussion  on  clarinet  mouth¬ 
pieces  and  DOUBLE-REEDS.  Our 
colleague  Mr.  Don  McCathren  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.  demonstrated  the  effect 
of  a  proper  clarinet  mouthpiece  chosen 
for  the  clarinet  and  for  the  individual 
player,  followed  by  my  lecture  and 
demonstration  of  the  double-reed  as 
A  MOUTHPIECE  properly  fitted  to  the 
instrument  as  well  as  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  using  the  reed.  The  theory  is 
identical  for  clarinet  or  double-reed. 
This  comparative  discussion  with  spe¬ 
cialists,  gave  me,  not  a  new  solution 
to  the  problems  of  double- reeds  but, 
definitely  a  new  approach  in  present- 
hig  solutions  of  these  same  problems. 

Let  us  analyze  now  the  two  def¬ 
inite  FACTORS  concerning  unification 
of  the  DOUBLE-REED  SOUND.  1)  To 
understand  the  vibration  of  the  reed,  we 
must  first  realize  that  the  manner  in 
which  we  grip  or  take  hold  of  the  reed, 
and  where  we  place  it  on  the  lips  has 
all  to  do  with  the  quality  or  type  of 
sound  produced — TONE  QUALITY. 
2)  The  length  of  the  lay  of  the  reed  is 
a  determining  factor  in  the  placement 
of  the  tone — Tuning.  For  illustration 
—  It  is  common  knowledge  that  to 
change  to  a  mouthpiece  with  a  different 
lay  or  to  change  the  weight  of  reed 
normally  used  by  a  clarinet  player  will 
affect  the  performance  of  that  player. 
The  change  of  reed  normally  affects 
the  quality  of  tone  while  the  change  in 
lay  normally  affects  the  tuning  as  felt 
by  the  individual  player. 

If  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
clarinet  mouthpiece  why  should  it  not 
be  true  in  the  case  of  the  double-reed, 
as  the  DOUBLE-REED  IN  EVERY  CASE  IS 
THE  MOUTHPIECE  OF  THE  INSTRU¬ 
MENT,  the  tension  or  weight  to  which 
it  is  trimmed  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  take  hold  of  it,  has  all  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  tone  produced,  while 
the  length  of  the  lay  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  placement  of  the  tone,  or 
as  we  normally  think  of  it  "PLAYING 
IN  TUNE.” 

This  all  resolves  itself  to — tonal 

BALANCE  CAN  BE  DEVELOPED  with  a 

properly  fitted  reed — playing  in  tune 
can  be  regulated  by  the  individual  with 
the  use  of  a  proper  length  lay. 

Next  month  I  hope  to  review  some 
music  for  you.  So  long  for  now.  See 
you  next  month. 


Her*  are  36  enthutiatlic  students  who  were  members  of  Mr.  Bob  Organ's  Double  Reed  Class 
held  at  the  High  Plains  Music  Camp,  Fort  Hayes,  Kansas,  lost  August.  Mr.  Organ,  well  known 
authority,  and  clinical  writer  for  The  School  Musician  may  be  seen  standing  on  the  extreme 

right. 


Music  Comes  to  Benton 

{ Continued  from  page  45  J 

and  parents  alike  say  that  the  training 
and  experience  gained  in  these  produc¬ 
tions  are  excellent  training,  great  fun 
for  the  children,  and  marvelous  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  entire  community. 

The  director  of  the  Benton  Music 
Department,  Mr.  William  Havel  is  the 
only  music  educator  employed  by  the 
school  system.  He  has  been  with  the 
Benton  system  ever  since  it  started  four 
years  ago  and  conducts  all  of  the 
groups  and  teaches  all  classes  in  the 
music  department.  Mr.  Havel  is  a 
graduate  of  Murray  State  College  in 
Murray,  Kentucky  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Music  Education  degree  and  at  the 
present  time  is  completing  his  work  on 
his  Masters  degree.  He  majored  in 
Trumpet  and  percussion,  but  minors  in 
Violas,  piano  and  voice.  In  addition  to 
his  educational  background,  Mr.  Havel 
has  had  several  years  of  experience  in 
the  dance  band  field  playing  with  some 
of  the  leading  bands  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky  and  surrounding  areas.  A 
great  big  assist  is  given  to  Mr.  Havel 
by  his  talented  wife,  Betty,  who  herself 
holds  two  music  degre-es  with  a  major 
in  Violin  from  Murray  State  and  there¬ 
fore  has  helped  tremendously  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  string  department.  Another 
talent  of  Mrs.  Havel  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  the  variety  show  and 
operetta  presentations  is  her  ability  to 
instruct  ballet  and  tap  dancing  as  well 
as  all  of  the  choreography  and  dance 
direction  necessary  in  the  shows. 

This  is  the  story  of  what  can  be  done 
for  music  in  a  small  town  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  enrollment  in  the  high  school.  It 
is  a  story  of  a  love  of  music  on  the 
part  of  students,  educators,  administra¬ 
tion  equally  important  an  entire  com¬ 
munity.  By  working  together  they  have 
achieved  an  excellent  band,  orchestra 
and  chorus  that  has  contributed  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  entertainment  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  Benton,  Kentucky  and  further 
proves  the  adage  that  "where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  certainly  a  way.” 
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William  Havel  ii  the  talented  conductor 
of  the  Benton,  Kentucky  school  music 
program. 
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Recordings 

PUCCINI:  La  Rondine.  Complete  op¬ 
era  sung  in  Italian.  Giacinto  Prandelli, 
tenor,  Vladimir  o  Pagano,  baritone, 
with  supporting  soloists  and  the  An¬ 
tonio  Guarnieri  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
of  Milan  conducted  by  Federico  del 
Cupolo.  Two  12"  discs  in  box.  Colum¬ 
bia  "Entre”  ^EL-12.  S3.96. 

This  is  the  first  recording  of  Puc¬ 
cini’s  little  known  and  seldom  per¬ 
formed  "Waltz  Opera,”  "La  Rondine” 
("The  Swallow”).  Produced  for  the 
first  time  in  America  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  G>mpany  in  1928,  it 
has  been  performed  here  only  a  few 
times  since  then.  Although  it  is  neither 
grand  opera  nor  the  kind  of  comic 
opera  familiar  to  we  Americans,  it  is 
one  of  great  beauty,  delightful  music, 
and  fast  moving  pace.  'The  perform¬ 
ance  recorded  here  is  excellent.  The 
album  is  colorful  and  the  package  is 
complete  with  a  finely  printed  libretto, 
notes  and  moderate  price.  'This  is  a 
fine  record  for  material,  performance, 
and  reproduction,  and  a  good  bargain 
at  this  price.  Highly  Recommended. 

*  *  * 

VILLA-LOBOS:  Trio  for  Oboe,  Clari¬ 
net  and  Bassoon;  Quintette  en  Forme 
de  Choros;  Quartet  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Clarinet,  and  Bassoon.  The  New  Art 
Wind  Quintet.  One  twelve-inch  Disc, 
W^estminster  WL  5360,  Longplaying 
$3.95. 

As  used  by  Villa-Lobos,  the  term 
"Choros”  has  specific  reference  to  a 
musical  composition  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention.  It  is  taken  from  the  Brazilian 
"choro,”  a  type  of  sentimental  sere¬ 
nade.  Mr.  Villa-Lobos  uses  this  type  of 
term  meaning  "a  serious  music  with  all 
the  elements  of  the  country  (Brazil) 
welded  together  (birds,  forests,  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Indians,  etc.).  Beautiful  tonal 
quality,  a  good  example  to  study  for 
tone  as  well  as  technique.  As  one  of 
Mr.  Villa-Lobos’  most  exhilarating 
studies  in  rhapsodic  rhythms,  it  con¬ 
tains  wild  tangy  color,  and  freely  dis¬ 
cursive  forms.  Recommended. 

*  *  * 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  OF  INDIA: 
Nazir  Ali  fairazbhoy;  introduction  by 
Richard  Waterman.  One  12-inch  LP 
Disc  Folkways  FP  #66.  $6.45. 

This  recording  is  based  upon  a  lec¬ 
ture-demonstration  given  at  the  Uni- 


S«nd  oil  qiiMtiont  direct  to  Robert  F. 
Fr*«lond.  H*IU  High  School,  Lo  Mmo, 
Colifornio. 


versity  of  Washington  by  Nazir  Ali  j. 
Jairazbhoy.  The  fundamentals  of  Hin-  j; 
dustani  music  are  explained  in  Western  h 
frames  of  reference.  The  listener  S| 
should  have  a  working  knowledge  A 
of  musical  theory  and  be  interested  f! 
in  Non-Western  Music.  Beautifully  |i 
played  demonstrations.  Good  for  the  L 
history  of  music  classes.  The  "sitar”  |i 
a  Hindu  guitar  is  used  in  the  demon-  11 
strations.  I 

WEBER:  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  f; 
Enesco:  "Rumanian  Rhapsody,”  No.  1,  i 
in  A  major.  Prokofiev:  Wedding  Suite,  r 
Op.  126.  Andre  Kostelanetz  cortducting 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  1 
Orchestra.  One  Columbia  LP  disc  L 
#4957  (12-inch)  $3.98.  t 

Kostelanetz  gives  us  a  good  per-  f 
formance  in  all  three  selections.  The  [ 
Weber:  "Invitation  to  the  Dance”  is  1 
well  played,  save  the  fast  tempi  in  [ 
certain  spots.  The  Enesco  Rhapsody  is  )i 
much  at  home  with  an  exceptionally 
good  reading.  The  five  movement  suite  ^ 
by  Prokofiev  is  from  the  ballet  "Stone  | 
Flower.”  Performed  by  Kostelanetz  for  1 
some  time,  I  believe  this  is  the  first  re-  R 
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cording  on  LP.  Light,  gay  music  with 
much  melody.  A  fine  disc  for  the  school 
library.  Well  performed  by  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  expertly  engineered  by 
(  olumbia.  Surface  good. 

«  *  * 

BRUCKNER:  "Te  Deum."  Complete, 
sung  in  Latin.  Frances  Yeend,  soprano; 
Mtrtha  Upton,  Mezzo-soprano;  David 
Lloyd,  tenor;  Mack  Harrell,  baritone; 
the  Westminster  Choir  directed  by 
John  Finley  Williamson  and  the  Phil- 
h.trmonic-Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York  with  Bruno  Walter  Conducting. 
M.iHLER:  "Kindertotenlieder,”  sung 
in  German  with  Kathleen  Ferrier,  con¬ 
tralto  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
conducted  by  Bruno  Walter.  One  LP 
Columbia  12-inch  disc  #ML-4980. 
15.93. 

A  new  recording  worthy  of  much 
praise,  the  Bruckner  "Te  Deum,”  his 
only  composition  in  this  form,  has 
come  to  near  perfection  in  this  presen¬ 
tation.  First  performed  in  1886,  it  did 
not  receive  much  popularity,  nor  did 
his  other  music,  until  after  his  death. 
Used  many  times  as  the  finale  to  his 
"Ninth  Symphony,”  it,  as  well  as  the 
Symphony  are  dedicated  to  God.  Out¬ 
standing  orchestral  color,  splendor  and 
beauty  choral  expression.  Bruno  Walter 
gives  a  performance  that  is  both  dra¬ 
matic  and  devotional. 

The  Mahler  songs,  re-recorded  on 
long-play,  sound  better  in  this  new 
pressing.  The  recorded  sound  is  good 
in  both  instances.  Complete  notes  have 
been  included,  with  the  texts  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  both  works.  Most  highly 
recommended. 

♦  *  * 

RACHMANINOFF:  Concerto  No.  2 
in  C  minor.  Op.  18.  Leonard  Pennario, 
piano,  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Vladmir 
Golschmann.  One  12-inch  disc.  Long 
play  Capitol  44 P -8 502,  $4.98. 

There  are  several  other  longplay  re¬ 
cordings  of  this  Concerto,  but  I  recom¬ 
mend  this  recording  as  the  best  without 
reservation.  Leonard  Pennario,  a  young 
and  popular  performer  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  America’s  leading  piano  virtuoso. 
Played  with  understanding,  ease,  tech¬ 


nique  and  warm  feeling.  No  feeling  of  i 
drive  or  coldness.  Reproduction  is  truly 
hi-fi,  of  the  best.  Highly  recommended. 

*  *  * 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  93 
in  E  Minor  "From  the  New  World.” 
The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Rudolph  Schwarz,  Conducting. 
One  12-inch  Capitol  disc  #P-8303. 
$4.98. 

In  looking  through  the  Schwann 
catalog  I  find  eighteen  other  recordings 
of  this  most  popular  work.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  where  this  recording  would 
be  placed  in  the  line-up.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  one  of  the  best.  Labeled  as  one  of 
the  "Capitol  International  Series — Dis¬ 
tinguished  European  Artists  Recorded 
Abroad  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound.” 
Interpretation,  orchestral  performance 
and  reproduction  are  of  the  highest 
rate.  If  you  are  in  need  of  this  standard 
work,  you  should  investigate  this  re¬ 
cording. 

«  *  * 

HONEGGER:  Symphony  No.  2.  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch.  Other  side,  Menotti:  Concerto 
for  violin  and  Orchestra.  Tossy  Spiva- 
kovsky,  violin,  with  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 
One  12-inch  LP  Victor  disc  LM  1868, 
$3.98. 

Those  interested  in  violin  concertos 
will  want  to  hear  this  first  recording  of 
a  new  work,  the  "Menotti  Violin  Con¬ 
certo.”  Many  features  of  his  success  in 
his  other  works  are  found  here.  A  style 
with  much  melody,  music  of  top  qua¬ 
lity,  fresh  and  delightful  to  hear.  Con¬ 
temporary  modern  music,  enjoyable, 
and  of  the  best.  Spivakovsky  performs 
the  solo  line  with  feeling  and  care  as  is 
also  shown  by  the  orchestra  and  con¬ 
ductor. 

Conductor  Munch  has  much  interest 
and  understanding  as  he  conducts  the 
Honegger  "Symphony  No.  2  for  strings 
and  trumpet.”  Two  other  recordings  are 
available  but  do  not  appear  with  the 
harmony  of  understanding  as  Honeg- 
ger-Munch.  Performance  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  are  excellent. 

«  *  it 

SAD  AM  /  WITHOUT  THEE.  The 
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Craddock  proudly  presents  CRAD-O-CORO 
...  cm  entirely  new  uniform  fabric. 

Compare  CRAD*0-CORD'(  outstanding 
features: 

•  Developed  specifically  for  band  uniforms 

•  Superior  100%  virgin  wool  worsted 

•  Popular  weight,  luxurious  feel 

•  Drapes  perfectly  for  smarter  fit 

•  Retains  shape  .  .  .  holds  press  longer 

•  Finer  weave  assures  longer  wear 

•  Variety  of  popular  colors 
CRAD*0*CORD,  developed  in  cooperation 
with  a  leading  worsted  mill,  is  a  Craddock 
exclusive  .  .  .  another  example  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  that  has  made  Craddock  Uniforms 
the  Choice  of  Champions  for  75  yeorsl 


CRAD.O'CORD  is  available 
for  immediote  delivery  for 
both  new  and  replacement  uni¬ 
forms.  Write  for  complete 
information  .  .  .  and  if  you 
don't  hove  a  copy  of  THE 
CRADDOCK  lANOSMAN  be 
sure  te  request  this  practical 
free  book  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  all  bandsmen. 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 

FromThe  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  RUIIDING  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


■{lie  Bimd  Nqmr 


Writ*  for  samples  and  your 
Bond  leader  Uniform 
Catalog.  Mention  colors 
and  materials  desired. 


LOUIS  G.  BAINE  BAND  DIVISION 

A.  DuBois  &  Son,  Inc. 

17  Unioit.Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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The  MINNESOTA  BAND 

...an  outstanding  university  band, 
led  by  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Gerald  R.  Prescott  .....  if 

UNIFORMED  BY 

iStanburvf 


May  we  (how  you  what 
Stanbury  quality  uniforms 
can  do  for  YOUR  band? 
Write  for  complete  infor* 


HANBURY&COMPANY 

Oept.  B,  720  Delaware,  Kansas  City  5,  Ma. 

Patronize  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 


UNIFORMS  BY 


mez 


Choose  from  America's 
most  complete  array 
of  outstanding  styles, 
tailored  in  fine  fabrics, 
correctly  fitted. 

Forget  details.  Let  our 
experts  help  you  plan 
a  smart  appearance. 

Free/  Wr’te  for  color 
catalog,  sample  fabrics 
and  moderate  prices. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

k  75  Years  of  Uniform  Loaderthip 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO  ^ 

it 

UNIFORMS  ^ 
BANDS 
ORCHESTRAS 

TMI  NS  what  you  have  fai  !■ 

mind,  and  wo  will  submit 
all  nocossary  skotchos.  I  |  jL  Jl 

Our  85fh  Year— Thanks  to  Youl  I 

MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC.  / 

Harold  J.  D'Ancona,  Pros.  I  m 
Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  St. 

Chicago  5,  Illinois 


Trapp  Family  Singers  directed  by  Dr. 
Franz  Wasner.  One  12-inch  LP  Decca 
disc  ^DL9759.  $i.9». 

This  world-famed  musical  family, 
led  by  priest.  Father  Wasner,  per¬ 
forms  folk  songs  and  dances  which 
have  particularly  attracted  the  concert 
audiences  wherc'ver  it  has  appeared. 
The  first  recording  made  by  them  for 
several  years.  Highly  recommended. 

Films 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  SNARE 
DRUMMING.  Alan  Abel,  producer. 
One  16mm  sound-film,  black  &  white. 
Fifteen  minutes.  $60.00.  Library  Films, 
Inc.,  25  W'est  45th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

Word  has  been  received  that  "Li¬ 
brary  Films  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
exclusive,  worldwide  distributor  of  the 
above  listed  film.  Familiar  to  some,  it 
is  most  valuable  to  band  directors.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  schools,  colleges  and 
private  studies. 

*  *  * 

THE  HARPSICHORD.  One  16mm 
sound-film,  black  and  white.  Time:  10 
minutes.  Alamanac  Films,  Inc.,  516 
Fifth  Ate.,  NY  18,  NY.  Price  $45.00. 

The  instrument  for  which  some  of 
the  greatest  music  masters — Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart — wrote  their  compo¬ 
sitions.  It  holds  a  place  of  high  interest 
as  a  forerunner  of  our  modern  piano, 
and  in  this  film  we  see  its  physical 
structure,  its  beauty  as  an  art  treasure, 
and  hear  its  silvery  tones. 

The  End 

Flute  Questions 

f  Continued  from  page  51 ) 

single  performance  or  that  any  number 
or  numbers  may  be  omitted  according 
to  the  desired  length  of  your  program. 
Very  nicely  done  and  very  interesting 
owing  to  different  rhythmical  patterns 
used  in  the  various  movements.  With¬ 
out  accompaniment. 

Sonata  in  G  Major  for  Flute  and  Piano 
by  Carl  Philipp  Emanual  Bach  (1714- 
1788). 

Written  in  three  movements  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Allegretto,  Andantino,  Note:  A 
short  but  interesting  Cadenza  ad  lib. 
which  closes  this  movement.  Allegro. 
This  number  confines  itself  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  register  of  the  flute.  It  is  about 
Grade  three  so  far  as  difficulties  of 
execution  are  concerned.  Would  be  a 
perfect  selection  for  some  student  who 
plays  well  and  wants  to  appear  before 
a  small  group. 

More  music  w'ill  be  placed  on  review 
in  the  next  issue  of  THE  school  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Also  we  are  planning  on  answer¬ 
ing  questions  in  the  next  issue,  so  come 
on  with  them. 

The  End 


ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  Lari  Holzhauer,  Executive  Secretary  f 
Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan  L 


The  fifth  annual  A  T  G  Workshop 
given  in  Chicago  preceding  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Music  Merchants  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  it  is  planned  to 
present  the  6th  annual  Workshop  next 
July  in  New  York  City.  Particularly 
outstanding  at  the  Chicago  Workshop 
were  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Leon  Stein, 
of  De  Paul  University,  whose  lecture 
was  entitled  "A  Composer  Views  the 
Accordion"  and  which  was  followed 
with  a  discussion  by  the  class.  Mrs. 
Jean  Campbell,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  en¬ 
thralled  her  audience  with  her  lecture 
on  festivals,  choirs,  costuming  and 
marching  bands.  Mort  Herold,  well 
known  Chicago  artist  and  concert  ac¬ 
cordionist  pleased  the  class  with  his 
lecture  on  "Aids  to  Memory”  and 
closed  his  lecture  by  having  the  class 
call  out  the  names  of  twenty  song 
titles  or  instruments.  After  writing 
these  on  a  blackboard  he  was  then 
blindfolded  and  as  the  class  called  the 
numbers,  he  named  the  song  title  fol¬ 
lowing  it.  Much  fun  was  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  around  the  convention 
when  various  people  would  ask  him 
the  title  following  any  of  the  numbers. 
Due  to  his  remarkable  system  of  memo¬ 
rizing  he  never  failed  to  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer.  Tony  Rozance  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas  talked  on  "Problems 
in  Music  Supervision”  and  Lari  Holz¬ 
hauer,  Traverse  City,  Michigan  gave 
statistics  and  pertinent  facts  in  her  lec¬ 
ture  "The  Importance  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary’  Teacher.” 

Last  spring  the  Lamont  School  of 
Music,  Denver  University,  accepted  the 
accordion  as  a  major  instrument  and 
Mr.  Robert  Davine,  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  Univ.  was  selected  as  ac¬ 
cordion  instructor.  This  interesting 
news  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Davine . .  "I  have  bc*en  contracted  as 
accordionist  with  the  English  conductor 
Mantovani  for  a  seven  week  tour  of 
the  United  States.  The  orchestra  will 
consist  of  forty  men  from  the  Boston 
Pops.  The  tour  will  start  Oct.  1st  in 
New  York  City  and  we  are  to  appear 
on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show  sometime  in 
October.” 

Selected  as  the  ATG  contestant  for 
the  International  Accordion  Contest 
and  World  Championship  held  in 
England  on  Sept  24th  was  the  beautiful 
and  talented  Joan  Cochran,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Accompanying  Joan  was 
(Turn  to  page  73) 
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DRUM  MAJOR 

md 

TWIRLING 

WOKKSnliP 

■y  rioyd  Zarbock 

Former  Drum  Major  for  the  University  of  Michigan  Marching  Band. 


I  Important  Meeting 

j  For  the  month’s  discussion,  we  had 
f  originally  planned  to  describe  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  setting  up  a  twirling  corps 
in  addition  to  describing  a  whistle  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  drum  major.  Since  that 
.  time,  however,  a  very  important  meet- 
■  ing  was  held  and  the  far-reaching  out¬ 
come  of  this  meeting  will  potentially 
affect  twirlers  and  drum  majors. 

Before  disclosing  the  contents  of  the 
meeting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss 
briefly  why  the  meeting  was  held. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact 
that  twirling  is  a  relatively  new  art- 
sport.  As  such,  it,  like  so  many  other 
j  sports,  has  had  to  go  through  stages 
of  development.  Some  of  these  devel¬ 
opments  have  been  quite  beneficial; 
others  have  been  detrimental.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  all  of  the  stages 
1  have  played  some  role  in  the  promotion 
I  of  baton  twirling. 

I  For  example,  at  one  time  drum  ma- 
I  jors  were  the  only  people  who  carried 
batons.  These  people  used  their  batons 
almost  exclusively  for  giving  signals. 
The  little  twirling  they  did  consisted 
of  a  simple  toss  or  maybe  the  two 
i  hand  spin.  Then  the  idea  of  having 
1  the  drum  majors  compete  was  con- 
f  ceived.  That  was  the  beginning  of  com- 
1  petition  for  drum  majors  and  twirlers. 
Since  that  time,  many  types  of  contests 
have  developed. 

One  very  common  contest  is  run  by 
j  the  school  systems  within  the  state. 
They  have  a  score  sheet  for  their  con¬ 
test  which  requires  of  the  twirler  cer¬ 
tain  movements.  Another  common  type 
of  contest  is  called  the  "open  contest” 
or  the  "other  than  school  contest.” 
These  contests  are  run  by  individuals 
and  groups.  Some  may  use  one  type  of 
score  sheet  while  others  use  a  different 
one. 

From  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that 
in  the  one  area  of  contests  many  prob¬ 
lems  are  present.  Not  only  is  the  score 
sheet  a  problem  but  also  such  areas  as 
judging,  uniforms,  etc.  are  al.so  con¬ 
troversial  subjects. 

As  these  problems  became  more 


Sand  all  queitianf,  pictures,  newt 
releases  and  other  material  direct  to 
Floyd  Zarbock,  825  James  Court, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 


prevalent  it  was  apparent  to  several 
individuals  that  the  problem  should  be 
solved.  These  same  individuals  felt  that 
twirling  organizations  or  clubs  would 
help  to  work  out  solutions  to  the 
problems.  As  a  result  several  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  organized  but  even 
these  in  part  added  to  the  initial  chaos. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  these  organ¬ 
izations  in  part,  hindered  twirling  was 
that  they  were  developed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  people  in 
that  particular  area.  Furthermore  there 
was  very  little  if  any  coordination  in 
the  development  of  the  organizations. 
Thus  each  new  group  would  introduce 
their  score  sheet  and  their  own  con¬ 
tests  etc. 

As  these  organizations  grew  and  as 
more  new  ones  sprang  up,  their  paths 
were  not  altogther  parallel.  Supposedly 
the  main  goal  of  all  the  groups  was  to 
better  twirling.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  actual  results  in  some  cases. 

Some  organizations  were  apparently 
simply  interested  in  taking  the  money 
of  the  twirlers  by  charging  high  entry 
fees  for  contests.  Other  groups  re¬ 
peatedly  used  unqualified  adjudicators. 
Others  were  organized  too  hastily  and 
grew  in  the  same  fashion  and  as  a 
result  were  not  well  organized.  Well, 
despite  these  bad  features,  each  organ¬ 
ization  in  some  or  many  ways  has  for 
all  practical  purposes  b^n  an  asset  to 
twirling. 

At  this  point  you  most  likely  see  the 
one  big  problem,  the  simple  fact  that 
these  various  organizations  were  not 
united  by  some  common  bond. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  unity  to  the 
twirling  world,  several  small  meetings 
were  held.  These  meetings  in  turn  led 
to  a  big  meeting  that  was  held  on 
July  24,  1955.  It  is  this  latter  meeting 
that  we  will  discuss  here. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  repre¬ 


sentatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  present.  (See  list  of  names  at  end 
of  article).  After  the  chairman  was 
appointed  the  meeting  took  up  its  main 
topic  of  discussion — unification  in  the 
twirling  world. 

After  some  preliminary  discussion  on 
this  matter  it  was  considered  by  all, 
that  unity  was  feasible.  The  next  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  a  so-called  "twirling 
congress”  should  be  set  up.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  also  brought  forward  several 
pro  and  con  statements.  Most  of  the 
people  present  felt  that  the  congress 
should  have  little  or  no  power  at  first. 
If  at  some  time  in  the  future  the  nrm- 
bers  of  the  congress  felt  that  a  small 
amount  of  power  would  be  beneficial 
then  the  congress  would  probably  be 
granted  the  necessary  power  to  facili¬ 
tate  its  duties. 

The  very  fact  that  this  representative 
body  was  set  up  is  an  indication  of  the 
forthcoming  unified  twirling  field.  Al¬ 
though  the  exact  duties  of  the  body 
were  not  outlined  it  was  agreed  by  all 
present  that  they  would  be  set  up  at 
its  first  meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
July  of  1956.  (Exact  date  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  latter  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.) 

The  group  decided  that  the  first 
congress  will  be  composed  of  three 
representatives  from  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  twirling  organizations:  The 
National  Baton  Twirling  Association, 
The  International  Baton  Twirling 
Foundation,  and  the  Professional  Twir¬ 
ling  Teachers  Society.  If  any  other  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  twirling  organiza¬ 
tion  desires  to  be  represented  at  the 
next  meeting  they  can  send  a  petition 
requesting  to  be  represented  to  Floyd 
Zarbock,  825  James  Court,  Wheaton, 
Illinois.  They  will  then  be  notified  as 
to  the  outcome  of  their  petition. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  the  value  of 
this  congress  is  unlimited.  On  the 
(T urn  to  page  74 ) 


Keyboard  Experience 

( Continued  from  page  27 ) 
proved  her  own  accuracy  of  pitch. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  hear  from 
any  readers  who  are  making  use  of 
keyboard  experience  or  are  planning 
to  do  so. 


MENC*s  New  Booklet 

( Continued  from  page  23 ) 
National  Conference.  Compiled  from 
reports  of  studies,  investigations  and 
conferences  of  the  national,  state  and 
regional  Music  in  American  Education 
Committees,  1951-1954.  Edited  by  Ha¬ 
zel  Nohavec  Morgan.  381  pp.  $4.75. 
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A  BRASS  MAN’S  MISTAKES 


IN  TEACHING  CLARINET 


There  have  been  so  many  fine  arti¬ 
cles  written  in  the  past  few  years  on 
techniques  of  teaching  clarinet — arti¬ 
cles  by  well-known  woodwind  authori¬ 
ties  and  professional  clarinet  teachers 
— that  I  hesitate,  as  a  brass  major,  to 
state  my  views  on  this  subject. 

To  make  it  clear  at  the  beginning — 
this  is  not  an  article  written  by  an 
authority  on  the  subject;  rather,  it  is 
merely  a  confession,  as  it  were,  of  mis¬ 
takes,  made  and  corrected,  over  a 
period  of  eighteen  years  of  teaching 
youngsters  to  play  band  instruments. 

To  the  woodwind  specialist — to  the 
professional  clarinet  teacher,  we  ask 
forbearance  and  patience  with  Our  re¬ 
marks.  They  may  perhaps  sound  a 
little  inane  .  .  .  But,  frankly,  those 
same  mistakes  that  I  have  made,  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  teaching  clarinet  during 
my  first  years  of  teaching,  are  being 
made  every  day  in  instrumental  class¬ 
rooms  all  over  the  country;  not,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  majority,  but  by  enough 
teachers  to  be  rather  alarming.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  gain  substantial  proof 
of  this  statement  is  to  listen  to  all  the 
bands  in  one  day’s  performances  at 
your  contest  or  festival,  or  to  step  into 
the  room  where  all  levels  of  clarinet 
solos  are  being  played. 

The  first  rude  awakening  came  to  me 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  taught. 
A  well-known  band  man  visited  my 
rehearsal  just  prior  to  the  district  con¬ 
test.  After  listening  very  patiently  to 
my  group,  he  cornered  me  in  my  office 
after  the  rehearsal  and  had  this  to  say: 
"Your  band  sounds  pretty  fair — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  one  of  those 
students  is  blowing  from  his  neck  up. 
Have  you  ever  mentioned  breath  sup¬ 
port  to  these  youngsters?” 

My  answer  was  "Yes,  but  I  guess  I 
haven’t  put  the  point  across  yet.” 

'Then  he  started  on  my  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion,  Wow! 


Justin  D.  Bradbury,  ASBDA 


The  comments  he  had  written  on 
paper  were  these: 

1.  Besides  lack  of  breath  support  in 
your  clarinets,  which  contributes  to  the 
anemic,  miserable  tone  quality,  I  sec 
over  half  of  your  clarinet  players  with 
loose,  flabby,  embouchures — and  many 
have  a  great  deal  too  much  lower  lip 
rolled  in  over  the  lower  teeth. 

2.  In  looking  over  the  group  closely 
while  they  are  playing,  I  find  that  a 
large  number  are  moving  their  jaws 
when  they  tongue — and  there  seems  to 
be  a  lot  of  mouth  muscles  ’’twitching” 
when  they  are  tonguing. 

3.  The  angle  at  which  most  of  the 
students  hold  their  clarinets  is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  too  great.  They  are  holding 
their  instrument  too  far  from  the  chest. 

4.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  kids  are 
tonguing  much  too  heavy. 

3.  I  feel  that  you  should  check  the 
hand  positions  of  all  your  students. 
'The  faulty  hand  position  is  making  it 
difficult  for  all  of  them  to  get  over  the 
register  break.  , 

6.  Why  not  spend  more  time  on  tone 
and  forget  for  awhile,  at  least,  about 
playing  so  many  notes? 

7.  Have  you  checked  your  clarinet 
mouthpieces  lately  to  see  if  you  your¬ 
self  can  produce  a  good  tone  with  what 
those  students  are  using? 

8.  And  I’m  sure  that  some  of  the 
instruments  themselves  need  checking. 

Well,  after  those  rather  straightfor¬ 
ward  (to  say  the  least)  remarks,  I  was 
about  ready  to  admit  that  I  should  pur¬ 
sue  another  livelihood.  But— his  next 
few  words  had  some  comfort. 

"Son,  you  don’t  have  the  first  con¬ 
ception  of  what  a  clarinet  tone  should 
sound  like.  If  you  did,  you  would  not 
let  kids  play  this  way  .  .  .  it’s  not  too 
late,  however,  ...  go  to  Qiicago  next 

summer  and  study  with  Mr . , 

and  you’ll  find  the  answer  .  .  .  then 
when  you  get  the  idea  of  true  tone 


conception,  you’ll  never  p>ermit  stu¬ 
dents  to  play  with  hard,  miserable, 
anemic,  flai  clarinet  tones.” 

How  right  he  was ! 

I  took  along  to  the  big  town  a  few 
recordings  of  my  clarinet  section  and 
played  them  for  this  particular  teacher. 

He  understood  my  problem — was  un¬ 
usually  sympathetic  —  and  he  helped 
me  plan  my  "course  of  attack”  the 
next  fall. 

The  first  statement  that  he  made 
when  I  told  him  my  problem  was  this: 
"The  tone  is  the  thing  .  .  .  good  in¬ 
tonation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  a  well 
controlled  tone  .  .  ,  get  good  tone 
quality  in  your  clarinet  section  and  in-  ! 
tonation  will  largely  take  care  of  I 
itself  ...”  I 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  he  did  for 
me  was  to  show  me  how  to  form  the 
propjer  embouchure  and  then  how  to 
produce  the  full,  well-rounded  tone. 
"How  can  you  refine  a  tone,”  he  said, 
"when  there  is  no  tone  there  ,  . .  blow, 
YOUNG  man!” 

I  then  told  him  of  the  remarks  my  ; 
friend,  the  band  director,  had  made  j 
concerning  my  clarinet  section  with  re-  | 
gard  to  jaw  movement  and  muscular  ; 
twitching  of  mouth  muscles  in  staccato 
passages. 

His  prescription  was:  (1)  use-  the 
slur  approach  until  the  mouth  position 
is  set.  Forget  about  tonguing  for 
awhile  until  the  tone  is  established. 
(2)  Use  nothing  but  slow,  slurred 
exercises  which  are  found  in  many 
method  books.  (3)  When  you  do  re¬ 
turn  to  tonguing  exercises,  then  use 
the  legato  approach  ...  it  helps  to 
avoid  the  "slap”  tongue  attack  and  dis¬ 
courages  motion  of  the  jaw  and  muscles 
which  surround  the  mouth  .  .  .  keep  the 
breath  pouring  into  the  tone  ...  and 
make  the  tongue  action  an  interruption 
of  the  sustained  tone. 
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1  ilc  right  hand  thumb,  moreover, 
was  one  of  his  pet-peeves  too.  It  must 
be  the  support  which  holds  the  clari¬ 
net  tirm  in  the  mouth.  In  my  sleep  at 
nights,  all  during  that  six  weeks  pe¬ 
ri^  of  study,  I  could  hear  him  say  re¬ 
peatedly  in  a  loud  voice:  "Keep  push¬ 
ing  up  hrmly  with  that  right  thumb 
and  keep  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
forced  in  toward  the  mouthpiece.” 

Hand  position — oh,  yes,  that  came 
in  for  a  lot  of  comment  too.  He  saw  a 
picture  of  my  first  chair  clarinetist  and 
moaned”  a  low  tone. 

Another  mistake  I  had  made:  I  had 
let  this  boy  hold  his  fingers  almost 
straight  across  the  clarinet,  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  instrument,  ^s- 
TAKKS,  yes  I  sure  made  ’em.’ 

But,  today,  we  can  hear  young  bands, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  ones,  doing  the  same  things  that 
I  have  spoken  of. 

Then,  what  is  the  answer.^ 

First,  I  firmly  believe  that  all  of  us 
teachers,  although  we  are  not  majors 
on  the  clarinet,  must  study  privately 
long  enough  with  good  woodwind 
teachers  to  demonstrate  all  the  funda¬ 
mentals — tone,  hand  position,  tongu- 
ing,  etc. 

I  also  believe  we  are  stressing  quan- 
tity  while  quality  suffers.  We  boast  of 
having  large  sections — we  teach  liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  students  on  instru¬ 
ments,  and  yet  while  we  train  large 
numbers  of  students,  many  of  them 
play  the  clarinet  very  poorly. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  is  an  over¬ 
loaded  instrumental  teacher.  There 
have  been  established  normal  loads  for 
the  classroom  teacher  in  most  states; 
but  what  of  the  instrumental  teacher.^ 
What  is  a  full  load.^  And  where  does 
the  efficiency  reach  its  peak.^  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  MENC  or  some- 
other  agency  can  give  the  answer  to 
our  administrators  soon. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  in  our 
system  we  are  trying  the  following 
approach: 

(1)  Although  we  are  organized  on 
the  band  class  plan,  in  the  fall  we  arc- 
meeting  our  beginning  clarinet  players, 
as  well  as  others,  in  small  like  instru¬ 
ment  groups,  where  the  problems  are 
the  same.  It  requires  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  time,  sometimes  before 
and  after  school  hours,  to  give  those 
beginners  a  proper  foundation  for 
tone.  But  it  pays  off ! 

(2)  Demonstrate  for  them  the  de¬ 
sired  tone  quality — so  that  each  teacher 
must  play  the  clarinet  reasonably  well, 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problems.  We  use  fine  recordings 
which  evidence  the  best  in  tone  quality 
— and  then  have  the  students  try  to 
match  this  quality.  Further,  we  try  to 
have  the  students  match  tone  quality 
within  the  section. 


(3)  Urge  every  student  to  study 
privately,  wherever  possible.  (There 
are  many  bands  in  the  country  where 
private  study  is  a  pre-requisite  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  band).  We  believe  in 
this  so  thoroughly  that  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  college  students  come  as  far  as 
135  miles,  and  this  past  summer  160 
miles,  to  teach  privately  for  a  fee.  (Dis¬ 
tance  means  very  little  in  the  South¬ 
west!!!)  The  band  director  who  is 
passing  up  an  opportunity  to  use  col¬ 
lege  students,  where  professionals  are 
not  available,  is,  in  our  opinion,  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake. 

(4)  Do  as  much  section  work,  solo, 
and  ensemble  work  as  the  schedule  will 
permit. 

(5)  Check  each  mouthpiece  and  in¬ 
strument  regularly. 

And  to  our  younger  colleagues — the 
first  ten  years  are  the  hardest!  It  will 
take  at  least  that  long  to  study  privately 
all  the  instruments. 

The  End 

The  Accordion  Can  Be 
Used  In  School  Groups 

f  Continued  from  page  18 ) 

panding  the  potential.  The  tapes  are 
available  for  further  study  and  demon¬ 
strations  and  in  some  nearby  areas 
where  orchestras  are  not  as  large  as  the 
ones  in  Newark,  the  idea  of  using 
accordions  for  missing  instrumentation 
will  be  welcome.  It  will  take  time  but 
if  more  people  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  accordion  in  an  orchestra 
or  band,  played  properly  and  in  the 
correct  registers,  much  of  the  current 
prejudice  will  disappear. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Mayer  wishes  to 
express  his  extreme  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  Frank  Esposito  and  the  West 
Side  High  School  as  well  as  the 
Newark  Board  of  Education  for  their 
aid  in  making  this  presentation  possi¬ 
ble.  If  any  readers  are  desirous  of 
getting  any  further  information  about 
the  recordings  or  any  jiertinent  data, 
you  can  reach  Alfred  Mayer  in  care  of 
this  magazine. 

The  End 

Accordion  Briefs 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

her  husband,  Cecil,  who  represented 
the  ATG  at  the  CIA  Congress. 

The  accordion  is  rapidly  gaining  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  music  field  and  the  most 
recent  development  is  that  the  Mount 
Royal  College  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  wanting 
to  see  the  accordion  taught  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  instrument,  has  contracted  with 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

lor 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $2.00 

(10  lig  issHM) 

Two  yMrt  $3.50— Thr««  yMn  $5.00 
Ask  abowt  e«r  NtW  Bumdim  Bmtn 


Terry  Levis,  second  vice-president  of 
the  ATG  to  take  over  the  accordion  de¬ 
partment.  As  far  as  is  known,  this  will 
be  the  first  Conservatory  in  Canada  to 
offer  degrees  for  accordion.  A  complete 
syllabus  has  been  set  up  which  includes 
Associate  and  Licentiate  degrees,  with 
examinations  as  part  of  the  regular 
system  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  the 
examinations  will  be  given  through  the 
regular  national  musical  channels. 

One  of  the  most  talked  about  TV 
programs  is  that  of  the  Lawrence  Welk 
Orchestra  which  is  heard  Saturday 
night  over  a  National  hookup.  This 
program  features  that  most  excellent 
accordionist,  Myron  Floren.  His  clean 
and  marvelous  technic  coupled  with  his 
fine  personality  is  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program. 


Accordiana  is  so  easy  to  play,  and 
real  fun!  Learn  melodies  right 
from  the  start.  Play  at  parties, 
picnics.  Join  the  Accordiana 
Club.  Start  now! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  COMtC  BOOK  . .  Real-life 
story  of  how  a  young  accordionist 
won  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

|~EXciL»6R  AaORDIONS,  INC. 

I  333  Sixth  Ay«.,  N«w  York  14,  N.  Y. 


I  NAME- - I 

I  I 

I  ADDRESS - I 

LSHTL  _ .-i.— ^ _ 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  at  half  the  price. 
Thousands  of  guaranteed  certified  rebuilt,  new 
instruments  and  new  accessories.  Rental  Plan — 
School  Budget  Plans — Music  Aptitude  Test. 
Write  for  catalog  and  free  40  page  Band  Or¬ 
ganizing  ManuaK  Send  your  old  instruments 
today  for  highest  trade-in  or  cash  allowance. 
Meyer’s  Equipment  for  School  Bands,  4S4 
.Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  1  Pan-American  Eb  eousaphone, 
$225.00;  1  Conn  oboe,  $175.00;  1  Pedler  Eb 
clarinet,  $75.00;  1  Conn  cornet,  $75.00;  1  Mar¬ 
tin  baritone,  $100.00;  I  Martin  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone,  $175.00;  1  American  Standard  mello- 
phone,  $75.00.  All  guaranteed  like  new.  Lots  of 
other  bargains.  Send  for  bargain  list.  Blessing’s 
Musician  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  pur¬ 
chase  plan  available  on  reconditioned  instru¬ 
ments.  Ilunilreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets, 
iromlMines,  and  other  reconditioned  instruments 
available  for  rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also 
free  Bargain  List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


SAVE  ON  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Special  school  prices.  Free  catalog.  Musi 
cians  Service,  Box  711,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PORTABLE  YARDLINES  — MAKE  ANY 
AREA  your  drillfield.  Non-trip,  wind  proof, 
durable.  Nine  M'/i  yard  long  strips  complete 
with  'A  markers  $25.00.  Sousaphone  bell  covers 
complete  with  school  letter.  $5.00  each.  Specify 
colors  and  hell  size.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg. 
Co.,  I435B  West  50th  St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


“THE  OBOE”,  ’THE  BASSOON*’.  “Per¬ 
formance-Teaching’’  by  Robert  (Bob)  Organ. 
Unusual  reference  guides  for  student  and  band 
director.  $1.50  each.  842  South  Franklin,  Den¬ 
ver  9,  Colorado. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $3,50  (  25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
for  $4.50  (20e  each  additional 
word ) ;  or  50  words  (or  $6.75  ( 15c 
additional  word). 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  bjr  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.25  each. 
Tested  and  satisfaction  guarantee  William 
Koch.  105  Galveston  Place,  S.  W„  Washing¬ 
ton  24,  D.  C. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


GUARANTEED  REEDS  for  Oboe  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Horn  by  Francis  Napolilli,  formerly  Chicago 
Symphony.  $1.25  each  or  $13.00  per  dozen.  My- 
gatt-NaiMlilli,  4877  North  Paulina  Street  Chi¬ 
cago,  luinois. 


FOR  SALE:  Bargains,  white  coats,  shawl  col¬ 
lars,  duublebreasted.  Excellent  for  school  bands, 
orchestras,  i|uartets,  choral  groups,  etc.,  slightly 
used,  cleaned  pressed,  all  sizes,  $4.00.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  cool  cloth,  woolens,  cleaned  and 
pressed,  $4.00.  .\pprovals  sent  on  request.  Free 
lists.  Singlelireasted  white  shawl  collar  coats, 
$7.00.  Leaders  coats  assorted  colors,  sizes,  $7.00. 
•Single  breasted  tuxedo  suits  with  vest,  $15.00, 
doublebreasted  $10.00.  Beautiful  full  dress 
formal  suits,  late  style,  like  new,  now  $25.00, 
$20.00.  Splendid  bargains,  shirts,  gloves,  ties, 
formal  gowns.  Twenty -three  uniform  coats, 
beige,  $50.00.  Ten  different  curtains  (856'x36'), 
different  colors,  designs,  $50.00  each.  Ten  others 
$40.00,  $35.00.  Choral  rol>es,  black,  $4.00  each. 
Itargains.  Clowns,  wigs,  chorus  costumes.  Al 
Wallace,  2453  N.  llalsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  Sixty-nine  high  school  band  uni¬ 
forms,  Ostwald  Iberia,  scarlet  red,  Eisenhower 
adjustable  style  jackets,  dark  navy  blue  trousers 
with  red  stripe.  West  Point  shako  and  plume. 
One  directors  uniform,  scarlet  standard  style 
jacket,  size  42,  dark  blue  trousers  with  red 
stripe,  size  36.  One  drum  major  uniform,  white, 
same  style  as  band,  size  medium,  large  white 
fur  shako.  Thirty-eight  reversible  capes,  red 
and  blue,  varying  sizes.  Thirty-three  overseas 
raps.  All  uniforms  in  good  condition.  Will  for¬ 
ward  one  for  inspection.  Bid  on  each  five  items. 
Send  bid  to  Mr.  Walter  S.  Wilson,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Massena,  New  York,  on  or 
before  November  1st,  1955. 


FOR  SALE:  84  used  modified  West  Point  style 
red  and  white  uniforms.  All  wool  whipcord 
made  by  Craddock  Company.  4  majorettes  and 
one  band  directors  uniform  in  addition.  Suitable 
for  grades  8  through  12.  For  full  details  write 
O.  G.  (handler,  Kilgore  Independent  fschool 
District.  Kilgore,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE:  75  navy  blue  high  school  band 
uniforms  complete  with  caps  and  citation  cords, 
trimmed  in  iiurplc  and  white.  Made  by  De- 
.Moulin  Bros.  Keasonal  ly  jiriced.  Write  R.  L. 
Foster,  Harrisburg  Township  High  School. 
Harrisburg.  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE;  34  red  and  gray  wool  twill  band 
uniforms.  GoihI  condition.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Supt.  Harry  Moore,  Southeastern 
School  District,  .'\rcanum,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE;  75  pair  new,  15  oz.  grey  wool 
whijK-ord  trousers,  regular  $12.50.  Best  offer. 
Band  Division.  17  I'nion  .Square,  New  York  3, 
.\ew  York. 


New  Frontalini  Orchestra 
Accordions  Popular 

(  Conlinuid  from  page  20 ) 


of  the  bass  staff,  11/3  (Ktaves  below 
string  bass  range.  136  Reeds  in  4  Sets, 
tuned  exactly  in  tw'o  (Ktaves.  Special 
reed  bicxk  construction  and  extra  large 
recds  to  produce  a  tone  ver)'  similar  to 
that  of  the  string  bass.  No  bass  sec¬ 
tion.  Reproduces  the  tone  and  the  effect 
of  the  string  bass  in  an  accordion  sym¬ 
phonic  orchestra  or  band. 

You  may  learn  more  about  these  out¬ 
standing  new  instruments  by  writing 


direct  to  Clarke  Fortner,  Box  48,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Illinois,  or  by  visiting  your 
nearest  Frontalini  distributor  or  dealer. 
Be  sure  to  say  you  heard  alxxit  it 
through  THE  SCHCX>L  MUSICIAN. 


Fulbright  Awards 

( Continued  from  page  37) 


edge  of  the  language  of  the  countr)- 
suflicient  to  carry  on  the  proposed 
study;  (4)  Age  35  years  or  under;  and 
(5)  Good  health. 

Final  selection  of  Fulbright  grantees 
is  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Schol¬ 
arships  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Unitecl  States.  The  Institute  of  In- 
fernational  Education  is  the  agency  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  &hol- 
arships  and  the  Department  of  State 
to  screen  applications. 

These  aw'ards  are  made  entirely  in 
the  currencies  of  participating  countries 
abroad.  The  Fulbright  Act  authorizes 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  and  cred¬ 
its  acejuired  through  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  abroad  for  educational  ex¬ 
changes.  The  awards  cover  transporta¬ 
tion,  tuition,  books,  and  maintenance 
for  one  academic  year. 


Drum  Major 

{  Continued  from  page  71) 
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other  hand,  how'ever,  we  must  not  ex¬ 
pert  too  much  of  this  congress.  Everj- 
one's  c(X)peration  will  be  needed  if  j 
the  congress  is  to  succeed.  I 

Next  month  we  will  discuss  the  topic 
that  we  were  originally  planning  for 
this  month. 


People  who  attended  the 
July  24,  1955  Meeting 

Major  B<x)th,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Alta  Burg,  Red  Lion,  Penn. 

Mr.  Burg,  Red  Lion,  Penn. 

Bob  Dawson,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Mr.  W.  W.  Kraskin,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Duke  Miller,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Fred  Miller,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Ted  Otis,  Evanston,  Illinois 
Bob  Roberts,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Don  Sartell,  Janesville,  Wise. 

Bill  Sears,  Janesville,  Wise. 

Merle  Smith,  Orlando,  Florida 
John  Totilas,  Stamford,  Conn. 
George  Walbridge,  Holland, 
Mich. 

Floyd  Zarbock,  Wheaton,  111. 
(Chairman) 
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requirement — with  full  assurance 
ce  that  im  'oved  tone  and  intonation 
cal  organizations  will  result.  Ask  your 
:o  show  you  these  great  new  Director 
or  write  us  for  new,  free  catalog. 
STRUMENT  DIVISION 
:d..  Dept.  1042,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


CONN 

CORNET,  TRUMPET  OR 
TROMBONE — COMPLETE 
IN  CASE,  INCLUDING  TAX 

FROM  *129“.“ 
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FREE  CATALOG 
describing  these  and 
other  outstanding 
Selmer  instruments 
yours  on  request 


library 

UNlVEf^^ 


presents 


for  your  band 


Accurately  Tuned  SELMER 
Eb  SOPRANO  CLARINET 

Clear  full  tone,  jewel-like 
mechanism.  As  used  in 
foremost  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  bands.  Hear  it  on 
London  record  mentioned 
below. 


New  SELMER  Mark  VI  Bb 
SOPRANO  SAXOPHONE 

Developed  in  collaboration 
with  Marcel  Mule.  Same 
high  standard  of  tuning, 
tone,  and  lifetime  construc¬ 
tion  as  Selmer  alto  and 
tenor  saxophones. 


Remarkable  SELMER  Eb 
ALTO  CLARINET 

So  easy  to  play,  so  rich  in 
tone  quality,  so  accurately 
pitch^  that  the  alto  clar¬ 
inet  need  never  again  be  a 
"stepchild”  in  your  band. 


Improved  SELMER  Bb  BASS 
CLARINETS 

Available  in  3  fine  models. 
New  neck  tuning  slide,  new 
bell  key  placement,  many 
other  refinements.  Com¬ 
pare  price,  musical  quality, 
and  lifetime  construction! 
Also  made  with  extension 
to  low  C! 


Time-Tested  Artist  Quality 
SELMER  OBOE 

Many  Selmer  oboes  built 
twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  still  being 
played  daily.  Maintains 
traditional  Selmer  tonal 
and  tuning  standards. 


Extended  Range  SELMER 
BARITONE  SAXOPHONES 

Fabulous  new  Mark  VI 
model  available  in  stand¬ 
ard  range  or  extending  to 
low  A,  giving  solid  bottom 
to  saxophone  section  in 
most-us^  key  signatures. 
Selmer  Power-Hammered 
keys  and  rib-mounted 
mechanism  proved  best  for 
school  use.  { 


Outstanding  French-made 
SELMER  ENGLISH  HORN 

Should  be  included  among 
your  school-owned  equip¬ 
ment.  Price  fully  JustiifiM 
by  reduced  maintenance 
costs,  so  important  in  com¬ 
plex  instruments  like  this. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE:  SELMER  A6  Sopranino  Clarinets,  Basset 
Horns,  Alto  and  Tenor  saxophones  with  extended  high  ran^e, 
5  models  of  Selmer  (Paris)  trumpets,  new  Selmer  (Pans) 
Trombone,  fine  Selmer  Flutes  and  Piccolos. 


SILMBR  PARIS  Eb  CONTRABASS 
CLARINH 


For  over  20  years,  the  preferred 
contrabass  clarinet  with  those  who 
compare  before  they  buy.  True  clar¬ 
inet  tone  quality — due  to  acous¬ 
tically  correct  bore  and  rosewood 
body.  Easier  to  blow  and  finger. 
Special  parts  not  needed — E6  key 
permits  reading  any  bass  clef  part  at 
sight  with  simple  key  signature 
change.  Hear  it  with  Clarinet  Sex¬ 
tet  of  Paris  on  L^ondon  record  LS- 
1077  "The  Clarinet,  Volume  II.” 


Selmer 


I  am  interested  in. 


(instrument) 


Please  send  FREE  catalog. 


